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Turkish or Oriental Paste. 


Tue jewellers of Paris have of late years formed many handsome 
ornaments, such as ear-rings, bracelets, broaches, and made of a kind 
of stone or perfumed paste. On the examination of this mock jewel- 
lery it has been found to be made from the Japan earth, known by the 
name of memoia catechu, an artiele well known in the materia medica, 
and being mixed with musk or ambergris to render it perfumed, and 
diluted with gum dragant, it is rendered into the requisite form by — 
proper moulds, according to the following process :— 

They first take. the requisite quantity of cachou, reduced into small 
bits, on this is then poured eight times’ its weight in equal quantities of 
strong vinegar and rose water; thi mixture is then put into a glass 
bottle stopped with a piece of moistened bladder, pierced with a pin 
hole to give access to the air, it is then placed in a sand bath, or ona 
stove moderately heated, until the cachou is dissolved, . 

Thus dissolved it is suffered to grow cool, and ther filtered through 
grey paper; it is then put inte a retort, to which is attached a reci« 
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pient. The whole of the spirit is then distilled, until it omits nothing 


but clear water. 
The residue at the bottom of the retort is then put into a china bowl, 


and to every ounce of dissolved cachou is then added half a drachm 
of the solution of gum dragant, and the whole is mixed up into a thick 
paste which congeals in ‘the cold. Wilt the paste remains ductile 
* there is added the quantify of from four to six grains well pulverized, 
to the-quantity of every half ounce, and the whole is to be well mixed 

up together, . 

This preparation of the paste is then put into the requisite shaped 
moulds made of éitlier copper or brass, atid the inside of Which must 
be well polished, and anointed with oil of almonds or jessamine, to 

. prevent the paste from adhering thereto. It is then covered over, and 
left‘to harden gradually. 

In this manner are made every requisite fancy ornament,.and to 
which can be given a variety of odours, such as roses, cinnamon, ber- 
gamot, &e. &c. - 

Turkish Pearls. 

Thtse are much used by the jewellers abroad in various ornaments, 
and being perfectly black, form a beautiful relief to the common pearl 
or composition, as well as to ornaments of gold and silver. ‘These are 
also composed of cachou or terra Japonica, as before-mentioned, by 
the following preparation. 

Two ounces of pulverized cachou is dissolved in eight ounces of 
rose water, of a gentle ‘heat, which ‘is then filtered through a linen 
cloth ; after which the liquor is¢vaporated until the residue is reduced 
to about three ounces. To this is mixed halfan ounce of tris of Flo- 
rehce in powder, with twelve grains of ‘musk and twenty drdps 6f oil of 
bergamot or lavender, the whole being well mixed together. Afier this 
two drachms of pulverized isinglass is dissolved in a sufficient qudntity 

" of' water over-a slow fire, adding thereto two drachms of Jatmp black, 
which is then mixed with the former composition, so’as to form a black 
paste of a strong ‘consistence. To form the pearls of ‘at equal and 
uniform shape and size, the same machine can be employed as'ts used 
in forming medicine pills; when tis is done they ‘are siinply’ pierced 
by a needle dipped in oil of almonds, and immerged in the saine kind 
of oil or any other, to give them the requisite odour, and are left ‘to dry 
gradrally. 

The colour of these pearls as well as the scent can be varied aceérd- 
ing te fancy, by usitig different colouring articles, 
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These kind of pearls form a considerable traffic, in the various trinkets 
and ornaments on the continent. i 
The following methods of obtaining colours fer dyeing are extracted 
from the Journale fur Technologie, par M. Juch; and from the Journal 
Hollandois, par M. Tiboel, under the title of Scheikundige Mengel- 


stoffen : 
To make a Vegetable Blue. 


Gather a sufficient quantity of the common field blue bottles of the 
deepest colour, together with the cup of the flowers, which aréiito be 
dried a little upon a stove of a moderate heat. The flowers in’ this 
state (half dried) are to be steeped with a gum-arabic water, and’ the 
whole kneaded together ; this paste is then to be placed between paper, 
and strongly compressed between two boards. They are left ‘in 
this state some days, when it is bruised in a stone mortar, add- 
ing thereto a small quantity of allum dissolved in water. It is then 
filtered, and the liquor, thus filtered, is evaporated in a chilia 
vessel, and the residue at the bottom thereof is the finest végetabile 
blue. dura 

To make a fine Green. 

Pulverize in a mortar equal quantities of verdigrise and cream of 
tartar, to which add eight times its quantity of water; let it remain 
thus for eight days in a bottle, kept in a moderate heat. ‘This solution 
is then to be filtered, adding thereto an eighth part of the weight of 
the yerdigrise of gum-arabic, keeping it over a gentle stove heat 
until the gum is dissolved; from this will be obtained a fine green, 
which will be rendered more clear and deep, according to the degree of 
evaporation. - 

For the Preparation of a Red Ink that will not change its Colour. 

Take four grains of the best earmine, and pour thereon two ounces 
of caustique ammoniac, adding. twenty grains of the clearest gum- 
arabic ; let these remain until the gum is entirely dissolved. This ink, 
however it may be something dearer than in the ordinary way of ‘its 
preparation, is of a much finer colour and more durable; for, by 
experience, it is known that characters, which have been traced 
with this ink, have remained perfectly fresh for forty years aftem 


wards, 
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PARACHUTES TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS’ FROM 
THE BREAKING DOWN OF COACHES, &. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Ix this trading and commercial country, where the travelling by 
coaghes is carried on in a more expeditious and commodious manner 
than in any other part of the world, we must not be surprised at the 
numerous accidents to be met with daily, either from negligence of 
drivers, the breaking down of the carriages, or unforeseen impediments 
on the road. It may fairly be computed, that by the regular stage 
coaches seven out of eight are travellers for business, for business alone 


can afford the expense of carriage and exorbitant charges on the road, 


and those who travel for pleasure are mostly that class that can afford to 
travel in a different manner. 

On that score, it may not be improper to address the subject of my 
short letter to the Tradesman, or Commercial Magazine. 

As the English are generally famed for their improvements in the 
arts and sciences founded on the inventions of foreigners, I think some- 
thing might be devised, founded on the invention I have lately read in 
the Bibliotheque Physico Economique of Sonnini, and for which letters 
patent was granted under the title of a Parachute for Coaches. In 
the work above alluded to the specification is not given, that will enable 
us to understand the manner and method of its application, but from 
some of your numerous readers, who are also travellers, and may have 
seen, perhaps, an application of the kind, more information may be 
obtained, and whether it has or can be carried into use effectually. 
The improbability of the thing, in my opinion, does not establish its 
impossibility. 

The following are specified as the advantages of the inven- 
tion:— : 

1. That notwithstanding the breaking of the axle-tree, or the falling 
off of the wheel through losing the linch-pin, the carriage will keep its 
equilibrium, and receive not the least concussion. 

2. Notwithstanding either of the accidents above alluded to, the car- 
riage can continue its journey without the least inconvenience, neither 
will it cause the carriage to draw heavier on the road; and that 
these advantages are to be obtained by nothing more than a Para- 
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chute, and which may be, adopted to all kinds of travelling car- 
riages new or old, either with or without springs, or with two er 


four wheels, 
A TRAVELLER. 








ON THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CORN. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue present alarming price of flour and corn calls for not only the 
most serious attention of his Majesty’s ministers, but the duty of every 
one individually, to assist in every possible economy, as far as they are 
concerned in the management of their respective households, but also 
that every one may suggest for the public benefit what he may con- 
ceive as an assistant in lowering the price of grain. The recent orders 
of the Board of Trade, permitting the importation of corn, meal, and 
flour from the enemy’s ports, in order to have that efficiency that is 
degirable should have been on a more extended scale; and whilst we 
are labouring under a real scarcity much should not be thought of a 
little relaxation to our Orders of Council, directed against the enemy’s 
trade and commerce, but which in reality is equally destructive to our 
own. I must beg leave, Mr. Editor, to explain before I go farther; I 
am not advocating for taking off necessary restrictions under the pre- 
sent situation of affairs upon the continent, but an ample supply of 
that essential staff of life, corn, ought to be the first and greatest desi- 
deratum of all governments, and under all ages and governments the 
most destructive warfare has oftener originated from famine than the 
force of arms. The Corsican Emperor declares we shall have no corn 
unless we take his brandies and wines; and why not, under certain re- 
strictions of tonnage? we should then only receive them on our own 
terms and stipulations. For instance, cargoes to consist of two-thirds 
corn, and the remainder in brandies or wines: this would insure the 
most abundant supply. We will now see what can be alleged against 
the expediency of this plan; that it would hurt the British distilleries, 
and the market for West India rum. This isnot the fact. The scarcity 
of brandy is now only known by its exorbitant price, which is the 
greater inducement for smuggling ; and from Jersey and Guernsey we 
are abundantly supplied at present, though of the most inferior article, 
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and by which the revenue of the country is most materially iojured ; 
and with respect to wines, if they are not permitted from France, they 
find their way from other quarters. 

Indeed, it is a matter of great surprize in those times of dearth, in 
raising a budget, and when such dependence is placed on the proceeds 
of the revenue, that the financier’s thoughts have not been turned to 
this object, | have very little idea of changing a winister’s opinion, or 
do I imagine the press can easily write down plans on which they have 
so often shown the greatest obduracy: but I merely trouble your work 
with this article, under the impression, that sound policy requires some 


steps to be taken at this eventful period. 
Your’s, &c.- 








ANSWER TO THE QUERY ON NICKEL. ° 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, . 
Chelsea, May 20, 1810. 
Havine seen in your Magazine for April last, p. 298, Vol. 4, the 
Query of Oxides, respecting the metal, or semi metal, called Nickel, 
supposed to be much used in the manufactures of the French, and what 
are its properties, and to what use applied in the British manufactures ; 
for the satisfaction of your Correspondent, I send you the following 
abstracted account thereof. . 

The first mention which is made of this metal is by Hierne, a Swedish 
cbymist, in 1694, who describes the mineral from which this metal is 
extracted, and which was first called kupfernickel or false copper, be- 
cause it was taken for an are of copper, and none could be obtained 
from it. This mineral was generally arranged amongst copper ores, 
till it was analyzed by the celebrated mineralogist Cronstedt, in 1751, 
and his account thereof was published in the memoirs of the Swedish 
Academy, proving that it contains a new metal, different from all those 
which had been hitherto known, and to which he gave the name of 
Nickel. From farther experiments made by Srolbpeoe Bergmann, and 
published in 1775, it was demonstrated that it did not contain the 
smallest trace of copper, but that it is generally alloyed with cobalt, 
arsenic, and i iron, and from which, indeed, it can scarcely be com- 
pletely separated. 
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Nickel is found in the state of sulphuret. It is of @ reddish yellow 
colour, with little brilliancy, somewhat similar to tatnished copper, 
with which, from its appearance, it is frequently confounded. This 
mineral soon loses its brilliancy in the air, becomes of a brownish co- 
lour, and 1s covered at last with greenish spots, It is found forming 
veins in the earth, and is usually combined with arsenie, cobalt, and 
iron. It has been found-alloyed with iron when it is of a laminated 
texture, and composed of rhomboidal plates. The fresh fracture is of 
a pale yellow, which becomes black by being exposed to the air. Nickel 
is also found native ‘in the state oxide, when it is of a bright green 
colour;’ in. this state it is generally On the surface of salphuret of 
nickel, 

To obtain nickel from its ores'in the state of sulphuret they are first 
roasted, by which ‘means the salplur and arsenic are driven off. In 
this process the mitieral léses one-third ‘or one-half its weight, and in 
proportion to the quantity of pire ‘metal, which exists it the ore, it as- 
sumes a richer green. The roasted ore is then mixed with two parts of 
black flux, put into a crucible covered ‘with tiuriate of soda, and éx- 
posed to 'a forge heat ‘to bring ‘it to a fusion. When the apparatus has 
cooled, there is foun under the brown black or blue’scoriac a metallic 
button, which amounts to one-tenth, and sometimes to one-half of the 
mineral employed. ‘Nickel, in the purest state in ‘which it can be em- 
ployed, is of a yellowish White, or reddish white‘colour, with more or 
less lustre, and of a pranulated texture. The 'spetific gravity is nine 
according to Bergmunn, but according to Guyton it is only 7,807. 
Bergmann speaks of it ‘as ‘having some degree of ductility, but this, it 
is supposed, is from its alléy of iron, which constitit(es one-third of its 
weight. It is also Magnetic, and this property has also been supposed 
to depend on the’ same alloy. 

Nickel is a very infusible metal requiring a temperature equal to 
150 deg. Wedgewood. ‘Its power of conducting caléric has not been 
ascertained, nor has its taste or its smell been recognized. It has never 
been obtained in crystals. When nickel is exposed to heat in an open 
vessel it combines with oxygen, and assumes‘a brown colour, but this 
requires a very high temperature, After long exposure to the air when 
it is moist, and in the cold it becomes covered with an efflorescence of 
a bright green colour of a peculiar and distinct shade. There is no 
action between nickel and azote, hydrogen or carbone, nor is at all 
ated upon by water, ‘Nickel conibines with phosphorus, and forms 
with ita ‘phosphutet. This is proposed by decomposing phosphoric 
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acid in the state of glass, which is done by mixing phosphoric giass, 
charcoal, and nickel, and fusing them together; or, it may be prepared 
by projecting bits of phosphorus on the metal while it is red hot in a 
crucible. It acquires an addition of one-fifth part to its weight, but 
it parts with a small pertion of phosphorus as it cools. The phospho- 
rus of nickel is of a more brilliant, and purer. white than the metal 
itself. The texture resembles a collection of small needles heaped 
together. 

Nickel combines readily with sulphur, and forms with it a sulphuret, 
which is somewhat different in its properties from the native sulphuret. 
It is hard, of a yellowish colour, and in small brilliant facets. When it 
is strongly heated in the open air it gives out luminous sparks, 

Nickel enters into combination with several of the metals, and forms 
with them alloys, the properties of which are but little known. With 
cobalt and arsenic it forms native alloys. The alloy with the latter is 
of a reddish colour, has no magnetic property, is considerably harder, 
and its specific gravity is 'ess than the mean specific gravity of the 
two metals. Nickel enters into combination with the acids, and forms 
with them salts, which are distinguished by peculiar properties. 

The order of the affinities of nickel and its oxide, as they have been 
ascertained by Bergmann, is as follows :— 


Nickel. Oxide of Nickel, 
Iron Oxalic acid 
Cobalt Muriatic 
Arsenic Sulphuric 
Copper S Tartaric 

: Gold Nitric 3 
Tin Phosphoric 
Antimony Fluoric 
Platina Saclactic 
Bismuth Succinic 
Lead . Citric 
Silver Lactic 
Zinc. Acetic 
Sulphur Arsenic 
Phosphorus Boracic 

Prussic 
Carbonic 


In England this metal does not appear to have been made any use of, 
as yet, amongst our manufactures, but on the continent it has, for a 
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length of time, been successfully employed, particularly in those ma- 
nufactores requiring a strong enamel, and for colouring glass, porce- 
lain, and pottery; and this article well deserves the attention of our 
Staffordshire manu.actur: rs. oO. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPER ON THE STATE OF THE 
BANK, AS AFFECTING TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
REPORT OF THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE OF SECRECY.—ORDER 
OF COUNCIL, 26TH FEB,..1797. 


Continued from p- 520, Vol. 4. 


- 
T HE accounts presented by the officers of the mint, of the quantity 
of bullion coined in the last four years, shew that the quantity coined 
at the mint, in 1795, amounted only to 493,416/. and in 1796 to 
464,680/. which is not more than a sixth of what was brought to the 
mint to be coined in the two preceding years, and greatly inferior to 
what had been coined upon an average of the former years of his Ma- 
| jesty’s reign, 

By an account presented by Mr. Irving, of the quantity of bullion 
exported from this country, from the year 1790 to 1796, both inclusive, 
it appears that the quantity of gold bullion exported, on an average, in 
the four last years, being years of war, is not a third of what was an- 
nually exported, on an average, in the three preceding years of peace ; 
and that the quantity of silver bullion exported in the four last 
years, being years of war, is also not a third of what was an- 
nually exported, on an average, in the three preceding years of peace ; 
and this account receives a certain degree of confirmation from the 
accounts delivered in by the East India Company,: of the amount of 
Spanish dollars exported by the company, or permitted by the com- 
pany to be exported by private persons, which prove that in the last 
three years the amount of Spanish dollars exported bas been less than 
usual, 

The committee wished to throw further light on this subject, by ob- 
taining an account of the amount of gold and silver coin or bullion im- 
ported into this kingdom in the before-mentioned periods; but they 
find that, by a Jaw passed in the 15th year of the reign of his late 
Majesty George II. cap. 7. sec. 12. coin and bullion are exempted 
from entry at the custom-house, on importation into this kingdom, 

you. v. c 
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so that the officers! of {he customs could not produce an acéoant hed any 
such importation. ai 

There are,’ However, other circumstances’ in evidence be fore the 
committee, which may have contributed to render less perceptible, hi- 
therto at least, the advantages arising from the influx of wealth into this 
kingdom, i in consequence of a favourable balance of trade. 

t appears, lastly,” by the evidence of the Bank Directors,’ “that i in 
consequence of thé long credit given by our- merchants, the payments 
for the great'quantities of our manufactures, produce, and other mer- 
chandize exported, d6 not take ‘place till a considerable time after their 
exportation, though’ 4 great! additional ¢apital has been previously em- 
ployed in providing the afticles so exported. The balance of pay- 
ments, which arises out of the balance of trade, is necessarily pesterior 
to it, and i in countries like Great Britajn, where long credits are given, 
jt may not produce its full effect upon our circulation for a considera- 
ble time. 

The result of all the various circumstances before stated, does not 
appear on the whole to have produced any permanent disadvantageous 
effect on the cash of the bank till the month of September, 1795; the 
cash of the bank had, indeed, been much lower than usual in March 
and June, 1793; but it rose in the September of that year nearly to 
its usual average. From September, 1796, however, it continued pro- 
gressively declining, so as to be, during the whole of the year 1796, 
considerably less than in the year 1795, but no lower at the end of 
1796 than in the middle of that year; and in the commencement of 
the present year, sill less than. in the year 1790; and in the week 
preceding the i issuing ‘of the Order of Council, it diminished rapidly ; 
it was not, however even at that period, in any degree so low as in 
the year 1783, and particularly in the month of October of that year. 

The conferences between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank, on the apprehensions 
they entertained of the diminution of their cash, and the representas 
tions made by them, from time to time, on the effect which foreign 
Joans and remittances had on the state of their cash, will appear by 
the evidence of the said’ Governor and Deputy Governor, and other 
Directors of the Bank, when they attended the committee, either as a 
deputation, « or in their individual capacity, as well from the minutes of 
those conferences, and the’ copies of the resolutions delivered by them 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It will appear also, from the evi- 
Hence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and from the letters written 

¥ “~ to the Governor of the Bank ; all which are insertéd in this 


by by . 
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report, and to which the. Committee think it mere proper to ars the 
House, than to give a summary of them, ., 

The accounts before inserted, and the evidence just achtesad to, will 
also shew what was the nature of the advances made, by the Bank to 
government ;—upon what; funds or credit they were made ;—what was 
their amount at different periods ;—how far the amount of those ad- 
vances, during the present war, have exceeded those usually made in 
time of peace ;—how far they have exceeded-those made in the last 
war ;—and whether they wefe greater or less, immediately previous to 
the issuing the Order in Council of the 26th of, February, than at any 
preceding period, 

The committee were desirous of throwing further light on this subject, 
by laying before the House some, accurate account of the exchanges 
between Great Britain and other countries; as these,’ when they can 
be correctly ascertained, afford:a good criterion of the balance of 
payments between Great Britain and other countries, and thereby 
shew, whether there is reason #9, conclude, that any coin or bullion has 
been exported or imported. At present, the only places with which 
there subsist any regular course of exchange with Great Britain, are 
Lisbon and Hamburgh. At this last place, a great proportion of the 
accounts between Great Britain and the northern parts of Europe, is 
now settled and paid. The par of exchange with Lisbon can be accu= 
rately stated; it is 67%. It has already been shewn, from the eyi- 
dencé of Sir John Hort and Mr; Whitmore, how far the exchange be- 
tween London and Lisbon has been of late to the disadvantage of this 
country; and their account of it is fully confirmed by a statement of 
the course of exchange, taken from Castaign’s papers, inserted in this 
report. 

With respect to the exchange between Great Britain and Ham- 
burgh, the committee have not been able to decide, to their satisfaction, 
what is the actual par of exchange between London and Hamburgh. 
The witnesses they have examined have widely differed with respect to 
the par of exchange between those places. The committee, however, 
have inserted in the minutes of the evidence the answers of Mr. Boyd 
to two questions put to him, and a paper presented to this committee 
by one of the members of it, which throw considerable light on this 
intricate subject, arid will account in some degree for the difficulty 
the committee had experienced in determining with sufficient accu- 
racy the par of the exchange. 

The mercantile accounts in Hamburgh and London bave a refereyee 

62 
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to different metals, ‘Silver appears to be the common coin of Ham- 
burgh, and gold is in that place rather to be considered as a commo- 
dity. Gold is the mercantile coin of Great Britain, and silver has been 
for many years only a commodity, which has no fixed price, and is 
very rarely carried to the mint to be coined, but varies according to 
the demand for it at the market. The market price of ‘these precious 
metals appears also to have an influence on the banco money of Ham- 
burgh, in which the exehanges are reckoned. I is probable, that to 
these circumstances is to be imputed the difficulty of determining the 
par of exchange between London and: Hamburgh. On the present 
subject, therefore, all that the committee can say with certainty is, 
that according to the evidence of the Governor of the Bank of England, 
(which is confirmed by a paper annexed), the exchange with Ham- 
burgh ceased to be unfavourable to this country in March 1796; be- 
came more favourable in the month of October last ; and that it conti- 
nued favourable till the 26th of February, when the Order of Council 
was issued; and that it continues so still. | 

_ The committee have hitherto stated the several points relating to the 
more remote causes, by which the circulation of the kingdom, and the 
general state of the Bank, may have been affected. They proceed now 
to those which immediately preceded the 26th of February last, and 
more directly contributed to the necessity of the Order of Council, 


which was issued on that day. 
(To be continued.) 


AN ACCOUNT OF A SIMPLE IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE COMMON STILL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
Your work, purporting to give publicity to every improvement of 
any utility in the arts as connected with trade and commerce, I send 
you the following, which, I think, from its utility and simplicity can- 
not be too generally known. 

This improvement of the common stiil was first adopted by Mr: J. 
Acton, and an account thereof, as follows, was furnished by him. The 
still holds nine gallons, and is used for distilling common water, essen- 
tial oils, and water impregnated with them: The tub holds about 
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thirty-six gallons, and not being near any water, the inventor was ac- 
customed to have a great deal of trouble in changing that in the tab 
when it became hot, which, he says, it did very soon after commenc- 
ing the operation, aud which trouble put him to the necessity of con- 
triving the additional condenser, which, though very simple, he has 
found to answer every purpose, and by which he can now distil any 
length of time without the water in the tub being scarcely raised a de- 
gree in temperature, or requiring to be changed as the heat accumulates 
in the additional condenser, and when elevated to about 140 or 150 deg. 
passes off by evaporation. This condenser consists of a trough three 
feet long, twelve inches deep, and fifteen inches wide, with a pewter 
pipe passing through the middle of it, of about two inches diameter at 
the largest end, and gradually tapering to about three quarters of an 
inch at the smaller end. Not having noticed this simple but useful con- 
trivance, as being made generally public, is the cause of my troubling 
you herewith, if you should deem it worthy of a place in your 


journal. 
A CORRESPONDENT, 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF 
MARINE INSURANCE, 


A$ LAID BEFORE THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT IN MAY, 1810, 
(Concluded from page 525, Vol, 4.) 


Tue exports and imports in the year 1719 amounted only to 
12,202,215/. but in the last year they amounted to 80,708,823/, 
of official value, exclusive of the imports from the East Indies and 
China. 

The extent of the trade and commerce of the empire at the present 
period will further appear from the number of ships and vessels cleared 
outwards and inwards for the last three years. The number in the last 
year was no fewer than 37,607. 

The total amount of the sums insured by the Royal Exchange Ase 
surance Company in the last year amounted to 3,905,755/. and the 
total insurances ‘effected by the London Assurance Company i in the 
last year amounted to 2,250,0001. 

But the totai sum insured in Great Britain in the last year amounted 
to 162,538,905/, 
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Large as this sum is, it amounts to little more than one-half of the 
sum that might have been insured in Great Britain in the last year, as 
will appear from the following estimate :— 
The amownt of the imports for the 


last year Was.------~ eqnectooces £ 30,406,560 
The exports ....-------------- 50,301,763 
Official value. ....0----..---- £ 80,708,823 


(Exclusive of imports from the East Indies and China.) 
Difference between real and official value, say 50/. 





per Cent, ---ncnnnn neon mnnn-nneennnnenn nn eeenaee 40,354,421 
£ 121,063,244 
Tonnage of British vessels for the year 1809, 2,368,468 
tons, at 10/, per ton -..--..-..- A ee 23,684,680 
Freight, at 5i, BE tinge qeapanecncacscspapapena 11,342,340 
Tonnage of foreign vessels, 1,459,046, at 20/. per 
tlt esmens mimmandaen poenatdae chitin ON 29,180,920 
EE: Oe NE anc cnenicniintincppisinennnam 14,590,469 
Difference between the tonnage of British vessels 
cleared inwards and outwards (3,070,725) for the year 
1809, and the tonnage (2,368,468) of registering British 
vessels for the year 1809, being 702,257 tons, at 10/. 
per ton ....-.--.-- enmccanccuccesccceecenacece 7,022,570 
Freight, at'Si. per ton ...cscececccecccce nonege 3,511,285 
Value of goods carried coastwise, say one-half of the 
exports and imports 1..... ME eT OE 
Value of foreign adventures upon British capital, Irish 
insurances, American and other foreign insurances ef- 
SG Ry ae a I Pe 50,000,000 
_ Total that might have been’ insured, exclusive of im- 
ports from the East Indies and China .....-..----.- 320,927,121 


_If the above statement be correct (and it is conceived 

pot to be over-stated) the total sum that might have been 
insured in Great Britain in the last year, was...... e-- 320,927,121 
But the sum actually insured was only ~...--.<<= . 162,538,900 


Leaving a sum uninsured to the amount of £ 158,388,221 
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Whether the proportion is taken from the stamp duties or the amount’ 
of the sums insured, it will be found that the two chartered companies 
insured less than four parts out of one hundred of the whole insurances’ 
effected in Great Britain. ' 

It’ thus appears, that the Marine Insurance business of these com- 
panies is of an extent disproportioned to the demands of the coun- 
try, and wholly inadequate to the unbounded an tamara of the _ 
lature. 

Several of the merchants called before your committee concur in 
stating, that though they would much prefer making their insurances 
with the companies, and would pay a higher premium to them than the 
risk is supposed to be worth by the underwriters at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, yet that owing to the cautious system of the companies,,they are 
seldom able to deal with them. t 

It appears probable that the companies, by relaxing in some degree 
the rigour of their terms, might command much additional businéss. 
Indeed when it is considered that the capital at first raised by! these 
companies did not exceed 600,000/. and that they carry their fire ‘and 
life ‘insurances to a mueh more considerable extent than theit'marine 
insurances, the limits they prescribe to themselves may’ be’ preted 
and proper. oe 

The capital of the Royal Exchange Company appears. to sheie tien 
much iticreased by their success, and is stated now to be worth about 
two niillions.. What changes have taken place in that of the London 
Assurance Company does not appear, your committee having made-no 
inquiry into that fact. So much, however, is evident, that in the pre- 
sent times, when the value of insurable property of every description 
is so much increased,’ the ‘capitals ‘which, in the year! 1719, were ty 
Parliament thought sufficient to afford the public a proper security: for 
sea risks ouly, in the then coutracted state of trade, must be very ina- 
dequate to answer the addition since made of fire and life risks, besides: 
the immensely increased value of the ‘Property — to these ies 
distinct species of insurance. 

Though, thesefore, the cautious conduct of these companies*may be 
proper and consistent with their interest and with their daties, yet the 
intentions of the legislature in granting them an exclusive right of ef- 
fecting, as companies, marine insurances, are evidently defeated. They 
do not and they cannot afford any adequate accommedation to’ the 
merchants: and though these transactions, as far as they go, are! of 
service, (and itis not intended by your committee to recommend any 
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thing to prevent their continuance) yet their right to exclude all other 
societies and cerporations from doing what they can with their mono- 
poly so inadequately perform themselves, appears to bh: decidedly, ac- 
cording to the words of the Act of Incorporation, “ inconvenient and 
prejudicial to the public,” and as such may and should be repealed. 
The framers of the Act.in question seem to have thought that insur- 
ances are best done by companies: whatever may be the opinion of 
the House on this point at present, there can be little doubt of the 
absurdity, of suffering a monopoly to exist, more effectual in its 
hindrance than its performance, where such a monopoly can, as in 
the present instance, be repealed without any violation of public 
faith. 


Il. The Effect of the exclusive Privilege upon Marine Insurance, and the 
State of and Means of effecting Marine Insurances in this Country. 


The most obvious effect has been to drive the business of Ma- 
rine Insurance into a situation directly the reverse of that in- 
tended by the Act of Parliament; that is, it has been obliged 
to resort almost entirely to individual security, from the conse- 
quences of which it was the object of the Act to relieve merchants 
and traders. 

Its effect in the city of London has been to compel individuals to as- 
semble together, in order to underwrite separately, while it has pre- 
verited them from associating to make insurances jointly. Hence the 
establishment of Lloyd’s coffee-house, where every person meaning to 
underwrite must attend during the time necessary for that purpose, 
But the first merchants in the city of London de not and cannot attend 
Lioyd’s coffee-house. This exclusive privilege; therefore, operates 
asa moncpoly not mérely to the companies, but \to Lloyd's coffee- 
house, 

It will appear from the evidence, that the merchants pretty gene- 
rally complain of the mode of transmitting business at the coffee- 
house, which, on the other hand, is as generally defended by the 
underwriters and brokers. Without pretending positively to decide 
between such contradictory opimions, your committee, in forming 
theirs, think it most prudent to confine themselves to obvious de- 
ductions from general principles, and from such facts as appear well 
established. 

From indiwiduals being prevented from associating as in other trades, 
much inconvenience most infallibly result both to the insurer and the 
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insured, and the security of the latter must be lessened. The necessity 
of applying to so many persons, either for signing a policy or for sete 
tling a loss, and the having in a case of death no surviving partner to 
settle with, are, with many other circumstances which it is unnecessary 
to detail, such obvious disadvantages, that there can be little doubt 
that partnerships and aséociations will be formed, if the law 
should permit it; and at all events, merchants and underwriters, 
being left to manage their concerns unfettered by any restrictions, 
will soon fall inte that system best suited to their general conve 
nience, 

That there is great difficulty and trouble in effecting insurances, may 
be safely inferred from the singularly high compensation retained by 
the brokers. It appears that they retain for their agency about 25 per 
cent. of the total balances of premiums paid by them to the under- 
writers, so that one-fourth part of the total profits on underwriting is 
received by the brokers. 

A practice appears to prevail at the coffee-house, which is the subject 
of very general complaint among the merchants. During the months 
ef August, September, October, November, and December, a great 
number of the underwriters withdraw from Lleyd’s coffee-house. The 
merchants ascribe this to a dislike to winter risks. But whether it be 
from this cause, or, as the underwriters allege, for the purpose of re- 
Jaxation, the consequences are still the same. At this season of the 
year, when the peril is greatest, arid when there are the largest sums to 
be insured, the means of effecting that insurance at the coffee-house 
are lessened. The Jamaica July fleet, the latest West India fleet, the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean and Newfoundland convoys, the homeward 
bound East Indiamen, not to mention the numerous fleets and vessels 
taking their departure from Great Britain and Ireland, are mostly then 
at sea, and, with the exception of part of the West India July and 
August fleets, are to insure in these months. Some opinion of the 
consequences arising from underwriters withdrawing from the coffee- 
house in the autumn and winter months, may be formed from the fol- 
lowing account of the sums insured by an underwriter who attended 
there every month last year :— 

Sums insured—Amouant for the first seven months, 173,050/. Pree 
wmiums, 15,9907, 

Sums insured—Amount in the last five months, 230,10 P.: miums, 
30,4112. 

The amount of the sams iniyred by the inderwriter im the 

vor. Vv. n 
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last five months in the year, therefore, exceeded the amount of 
the sum insured by him in the first seven months by the sum of 
57,2501. 

Not only is the difficulty of insuring increased by this practice, but, 
owing to the diminished competition, such insurances as are done are 
at a more extravagant premium. If the cause assigned by the under- 
writers for their absence at this period be the true one, it ‘would be 
remedied by associations in partnerships, as the partnérs may attend 
alternately, without the firm being at any time absent from the coffee- 
house. 

The out-ports of the kingdom are exposed to very great har'ships by 
the insurance law as it now stands, The merchants of Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, &c. cannot legally associate together. They can have no 
joint security for their insurances. They are denied the right, because 
it is exclusively granted to. two companies in the metropolis, from 
which they can derive little or no benefit. This is manifestly anjust, 
and has been found td be so inconvenient, that the rights of the com- 
panies have been disregarded ; and it appears, that notwithstanding the 
proliibition and the penalties by which it is protected, that thefe aré 
upwards of twenty known associations in different parts of England for 
the purposes of Marine Insurances: 

Two of these exist in London, the one called the Friendly Assurance, 
the other the London Union Society. The former is an association of 
proprietors of eighty-three regular transports, and it has produced ‘to 
them a great saving in the amount of their insurance, Last year it 
appears, that of their averages and losses the amount which each mem- 
ber of the association will have to pay is only 1} per cent.; wheréas 
if they had gone into Lloyd’s coffee-house to get the same risks cover- 
ed, they would have been obliged to pay a premium of from 9 to 1 
per cent. 

“The other of these societies established in London is an Association 
of ‘Owners of vessels trading to the port of London. The number of 
persons associated is about eighty, and the number of vessels which 
‘they insured last year was about ninety, at the éxpense of 5/. 10s. per 
cent.; whereas if the same insurances had been made in Lloyd’s coffee- 
house, they would have cost, if transports, 97. if colliers, from Isl, to 
20/. per cent. 

The capital df sithilar associations established in othér parts of 
ri ae is estimated ata million, by a person well acquainted with 
them, « 
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A further effect of this exclusive privilege therefore has been to drive 
ship owners into a course which is illega), but wi:.ch ought not to ke 


suffered to remain so. . 
Your committee refrain from entering into various other details by 


which the defects of the present mode of transacting Marine In- 
surances would be explained, conceiving that they are sufficiently, 
manifest: and they therefore proceed to the last point reserved for 


consideration, 


UI. The importance of a better system to the Commerce and Revenue of 
the Empire, and the parties concerned. 


That mode of effecting Marine Insurance must be the best which. 
gives the best security at the cheapest rate, . 
And that which gives the best security at the cheapest rate, is the. 
enabling merchants to insure each other. 
if such a system shall be established, it is probable that the price, 
for insurance will not much exceed the aggregate value of the losses 
sustained on each class of risks insured. ‘The advantage to the mer- 
chant from a cheap rate of good insurance is so great, that no profit he, 
could make from a participation of premium in any association he 


might enter into for this purpose could overbalance it, and his interest 
would therefore lead him to keep the premium of insurance always as 
low as possibie. 

The premium he pays is, in truth, either a diminution of his profit, 


or a clog upon his trade. 

Dr. Adam Smith, though unfriendly to joint stock companies in 
general, makes four exceptions, viz. “ The only trades which it seems, 
possible for a joint stock company to carry on without an exclusive pri- 
vilege, are those of which all the operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a routine, or to such a uniformity of methud as 
admits of little or no variation; of this kind is, first, the banking 
trade; secondly, the trade of ingurance from fire, and from sea risk 
and capture in time of war; thirdly, the trade of making and maiptain- 
ing @ navigable cut or canal ; and, fourthly, the similar trade of bring- 
ing water for the supply of a great city,” He appears, however, to 
have been under a mistake in one respect; for he adds, “ that neither 
the London Assurance nor the Royal Exchange Assurance Companies 
have any such (exclusive) privilege.” 

The superiority of companies for the purposes of Marine Insurance, 
for facility, security, and cheapness, appears.from the concurring 

p2 
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testimonies of all merchants who have been examined, and may be 
inferred from the fact, that wherever there is no restriction, (that is, 
every where but in Great Britain), insurances are invariably done by 
companies, 

In Hamburgh there were thirty-six Marine Insurance companies, 
two at Stockholm, one at Gottenburgh, and five at Copenhagen. In 
every part of America, the insurances are done by incorporate com- 
panies, In the state of Massachusets alone there are nineteen compa- 
panics; at Boston, there are seven; at New York, six; at Philadel 
phia, eight; at Baltimore, five; at Norfolk, one; at Charlestown, 
two; gt New Orleans, ove: an? in our own settlements there are, 
at Newfoundland, one Marine Insurance Company; at Halifax, 
one; in Jamaica, one; in Barbadoes, two; and in the East Indies, 
thirteen. 

In Ireland there are three Marine Insurance Companies ; and one of 
these, viz. the Belfast Insurance Company, has an agent who under- 
writes for them in Lloyd’s coffee-house. : 

The advantages of joint over separate insurances are further shewn 
by the establishment of so many societies in different parts of England, 
in violation of the rights of the existing companies. 

But it is not the jntention of your committee to recommend the en- 
forcement of any particular system by Jaw; but, on the contrary, to 
release this branch of business from the restraints now existing, and to 
leave it to shape itself as it then infallibly would do, in conformity with 
the true interest of the public. 

Should the House still be of opinion that chartered companies, with 
exclusive privileges, afford the best mean: -f insurance, it would un- 
doubtedly become the duty of your com. i. ‘ce to recommend that one 
or more such «.tablishwents be formed under the regulation of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of securing to the merchants those advantages 
which the existing institutions are incapable of affording. But they 
hope that the House will concur with them in thinking, that though 
companies and associations for Marine Insurances may be useful or 
desirable, yet that it would be inexpedient and unwise to protect any 
of them by privileges or exemptions from which others should be ex- 
cluded. 

It is certainly of the utmost importance that there should be the 
means of effecting Marine Insurances with economy and security. The 
merchant, by being permitted by bis correspondent abroad to insure 
at home,.not only derives a profit therefrom, but adds much to the s¢- 
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eurity of his trade : and if the complaint which it is said foreign mer 
chants make to London insurances be well founded, there can be little 
doubt that where the restraints of Jaw shall be removed, this country 
will, in this as in most other operations of trade, manifest its accus- 
tomed superiority. 

By an uneconomical insurance (and what stronger proof can exist 
that it is uneconomical, than where the brokerage even amounts to one- 
fourth of the underwriters’ profits ?) the prices of all imported articles 
consumed are enhanced. The same is the case with the raw materials 
for our manufactures, and in the exportation of manufactured arti- 
cles. We shall, on the return of peace, want every advantage that 
wisdom can devise, to meet the competition arising from low wages on 
the continent, , 

The great consumption by government of stores from the Baltic and 
other parts of the world; the number of hired transports in its service ; 
the shipments it must make to varieus quarters; the contracts it 
is necessarily engaged in; all concur to give the public a direct interest 
in this question. . 

The revenue of the country receives also an important contribution, 
which has been increasing, and may be further increased, by an im- 
proved system of Marine Insurance. In the last year the stamp duty 
on policies amounted to 348,529/. 1s. 103d. exclusive of the duties paid 
at the out-ports in England, which are not distinguished in the returns 
from other stamp duties remitted from the country. From an estimate 
in a preceding part of this report, it appears tnat a sum of not less than 
one hundred and fifiy-eight millions is either left annually uninsured, 
or insured by means which evade or escape the duty. Much of this, 
and certainly much additional foreign property, might be expected to 
be insured, under a better system, by which this source of revenue 
might be further increased. While these important considerations in- 
duce your committee to call the attention of the House to the defects 
in the present system of Marine Insurance, they have great satisfaction 
in stating as their belief, that an adoption of the substance of the reso- 
lutions which they submit to the House, will be productive of general 
benefit to all parties concerned, 

The existing companies can have no difficulty at any time {n ex- 
tending their Marine Insurances to any amount they may think con~ 
sistent with the extent of their capitals, and their other engagements 
and avocations. It is not even pretended they will lose any share of 
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their business by any competitions which the repeal of their exclusive 
privileges can create, 

The individual underwriters will have the relief and facility in their 
business which partnerships afford; one man may suffice for what four 
or five are now employed at, and they will no longer be obliged to 
let. their business stand still when they may be occasionally absent. 
Both the companies and underwriters will derive their proportion of that 
general increase of insurances expected from an improvement of the 
8 


The brokers will also, partake of this increase; for there can be no 
reason to suppose that this, apy more than any other business, can be 
transacted without. such intermediate agency, Their trouble will be 
very much diminished, by dealing with partnerships which are always 
at-hand, instead of a great number of individuals frequently scattered 
about the country, 

The concern of the,merchants generally in this change, and conse- 
quently of the great commercial interests of the state. in all its various 
ramifications, is stil] more manifest, and would be of a description to 
outweigh any partial injury to otber classes, if such had been, as it is 
vet, apprehended by your committee. 

‘Phe woice of the great.and respectable body of general merchants 
sppears)s0, unanimous on this occasion, andihe nature of their present 
eomplaints have been so extensively enlarged upon in the course of 
this report, that your committee will conclude with submitting to the 
House the resolutions they have ,eome to after the must attentive in- 
qviry inte this important subject : 

Resolved, | That it is the opinion of this committee, that pro- 
perty, requising to be iusured against sea and enemies risk, should 
have all the security which can be found for it, whether that security 
existsin chartered companies, iv other companies, or through individuals, 

Resolved, That. it is the opinion, of this committee, that the exclusive 
privilege for Marine Insurance of the two chartered companies should 
be-nepealed, saving their charters and their powers and privileges in all 


. other respects ; and that leave should be given to bring in.a bill for this 


purpose. 
Redolved, That it is the opinion.of the committee, that with in 
to the two petitions which haye been referred to them, it should 
be left, to the discretion of {he petitioners to bring, their respective 
eases under the consideretion of the House, by, bills for carrying into 
effect the prayer of their petitions, if they shall think proper so to ™ 
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QUESTIONS BETWEEN THE COLLIERY PROPRIE- 
TORS AND CANAL, COMPANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TKADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Iy consequence of various misrepresentations, widely differing from 
each other, having been made in the different public prints, between 
the South Wales Colliery Proprietors on the one side, and by the 
Monmouthshire Colliery Proprietors and Canal Company on the other, 
I request you will have the goodness to insert the following questions 
in your work for publicity, and it is to be hoped that before the pub- 
lic, and particularly those who are members of the House of Gom- 
mons, form their minds toa decision, that they will await the result of 
the investigation which the subject matter in dispute is now undergo- 
ing before a select committee of the House of Commons. The ques- 
tions are, P 

ist. Whether the coal trade, carried on between the pinot Newport 
and other ports eastward of the termination of the river Severn, hereto- 
fore always considered as inland navigation, and therefore ‘not subject 
to’ the coastwise duties on coats, shall now be made subject to those dd- 
ties, on the petition of the South Wales Colliery Proprietors, or whether 
they shall remain exempt. 

2d. Whether the South Wales Colliery Proprietors, whose collieries 
are to the westward of the termination of the river Severn, and on the 
sea coast, and who have themselves admitted that they never have 
gone to the ports eastward of the termination of the river Sever, «ith 
out paying duty, shall now be exempted from those duties ? These 
questions are of the most serious importance to the public at large, 
but to none more so than to the proprietors of coal lands in Somerset- 
shire, to the Newcastle and northern collieries, to the Shropshire ‘and 
Staffordshire coal traders on the Severn, and to the people of the coast 
of Cornwall, opposite to Swansea, 

It is necessary for the writer of this to shew in what manner the 
Somersetshire proprietors of coal lands, the Newcastle and northefn 
colliery proprietors; “and the Shropshire and Staffordshire coal traders, 
would ‘be affected by the introduction of the South Wates coal free of 
diity into their markets. ‘ 

Torthe Cornish inhabitants it may be necessary to observe, that the 
comequenee of the measure to them would be a great rise in the price 
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1 of the Swansea coal, with which they are now supplied, and the sup- 
ply to them would also be more precarious, 

A measure, it is understood, is also in contemplation, by certain 
gentlemen who have speculated in making tram roads through the 
| forest of Dean, which must render the supply of coals, in Herefordshire 
| from the forest, both expensive and precarious, and will also materially 
| injure tht Worcestershire coal proprietors, 
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RECEIPT FOR BREWING PORTER, ALE, &e. 3 
(Concluded from Vol. 4, page 495.) 





i} Have thus clearly explained the nature, ingredients, and com- 
Ii position of porter, together with a certain method of brewing it, even 
| im the smallest quantity, I shall give a receipt for ale, twopenny, and 
table-beer. What is to be said upon each will be very short, because 
the same method in almost every respect as I have previously laid down 
for porter is to be pursued. It is only necessary to observe, that the 
! gains of the common brewers, who have opportunities and finances to 
iH - buy the various articles in large quantities, must be enormous to a de- 
| gree, when the savings of a small family are so considerable. 
The following proportions will be found exact fut brewing one bar- 
wel of ale. 



















Se tied | 6 + 6 ee te he 









Hops, 2} lb. - - - - - ° - 03 @6 

Ml Sugar, just boiled up, allowing for fire and trouble, in ; 
il preparing, 3lb,— - ° + hs ~ e 026 
| Capsicum, 1d, Coriander seeds, 1d, - :. ® e Oe 
Cocculus Indicus, 1d. Salt, 1d. . ye oe eae 

0 






The small beer, after your ale is brewed, is supposed 

an equivalent for coals, 
A barrel of ale, 128 quarts, at 5d.~per quart, bought 
at publicans’s - - - - ° ° 213 + 
Ditto, brewed at home Rk Sa, ER Ti SS 
Cledy gain ¢ 12 6 
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oF ‘olstRvAtIoNs ON ALE. “° me 3t 30 

“Ate is generally brewed from pafe'thalt; ‘but that is tert top 
tionh! poiit; some persons preferting brown, sothe attiber ales. 

The capsicum and coriander seeds are iv be boiled in the wort; ob-" 
Serve’ the methdd of Boilltig, tidshitig agin porter: but let ale statrd-to 
work ‘tWo of three days, and beat it tp well ofice or twite a-day. Wher, 
tte head begins to fall; cleanse it by adding a handful of salt, and'a) 
little flour, mixed wp with the Cocculus Indiéus; then end to bar-' 
sel it according to the foregoing directions. 

The only article which deserves particular attenflot’ in the composis 
tion of ale is the coriandér seed; which, thougli in appeatance a simple 
und almost tasteless berry, is of a vehemently ‘poigotious and stupify- 
ing quality. Some idéa niay be formed of its‘effects, when chymical 
experintént has proved to us, that one pound’ of coriander seeds eqaals 
in strength and stupifying quality one-bushel of.malt.’ It is nof, there- 
fore, to’be presumed that those who brew for themsélves will use an 
ingredient which caw only“ have been ihtréduceéd inte the composition 
of ale to satisfy an avaricious desire of unjust gain. ' 

Twopeniy is an article not formed to keep, and is not likely to be 
brewed by any person for their own consumption. The following 
sketch of the proportions of one barrel, is only inserted to gratify 
public curiosity, and condace to general information in the art of 








brewing. 
TWOPENNY, ONE BARREL. , 

£,%. d, 
Mult, 1% bushel. ‘ ° ° é é 0990 
Hops, rib... ° ° . , , ° 01 9 
Liquorice root, 14lb, E ‘ J J 021 6 
' Capsicum, 3 oz. é é ‘ , : oo | 
Spanish liquorice, 2 oz. . ° . 00 3 
‘Treacle, 5 tb. 4 UNS algtognt oy 01s 
013 10 
Ee 

One barrel of thopenny, ms for at the seu 
qane, 128 quarts, at4d., ° ‘ ° 22°8 
(> Baewed at nonpty coals » included atittrna + (044:;6 
oper) Sa P f ; | reine 
gyrul yroy « ‘ Clear gaiv £1 6 2 
* 3 bodisp } a7 ’ , enn 
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26. Receipt for brewing Porter, Ale, &c.; [Iwly 1, 
It is sufficient to observe of this liquor, that jt requires no storing, 
being frequeatly ‘brewed one week and consumed the next. Its prinei- 
pal propesty, as an article of rade is,, uping money over quicker 
than any ether. 1 od ot 
You will ha the quantity of capsicum: in. one barrel of two 
pepoy’is asinuch as is commonly contained in two barrels of porter :. 
this.peadily accounts for fhe preference given to it in cold, winter morn. 
ings as & warmer tothe stomach. 
Twopenny works also remarkably quick, pov saat be cavafolly ate, 
tended to in the barrels. , . 
Table-beer may be serviceable, to a large family, and therefore the 
estimate is given upon a larger proportion. 
fi ) TABLE-BEER, TBN BARRELS;, 
Malt,.one quarter, - 4.” * + 2 
Hops, 8Ib. araynit oe - 0 
Colour, 8 1b. ol - - - ° 0, 
Spanish liquorice, 8.0%. “aned%elao%:» A 
Treacle, es Dict Me arial, afin a ry) 
Coals - - i aed - Oo 





Ten barrels, at 16s. per barrel, bought - 8 
Ten ditto, brewedathome - - - 3 


pe 
N.o 


Clear gain £4 14 10 





Liquorice root, and other flavours, may be added: what are here 
inserted are only the most general, and (as some suppose) indispensi- 
ble requisites. 

Having thus completed the receipts and instructions for procuring 
the several liquors, it may not be amiss, to promote general know- 
ledge, to give a slight sketch of the properties of each article, that 
every person may choose his own ingredients, and increase or decrease 
their various Propartians, as may best suit his taste, opinion, or con- 
venience, 

Malt is'a wholesome nutritious grain, containing a soft balsamic olea- 
ginous-essence, highly agreeable to the palate, and healthful to the con- 
stitution; bat by mo means intoxicating, except used in very large 
quantities; - The intoxicating qualities of porter eve to be ascribed to 
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the various drugs interimixed with it. It is evideni, some porter,is more 
heady than others; andvit arises from the: greater or less quantity of 
stupefying irigredients, “ Malt, to produce intoxication, must be: aeed 
in such large quantities as would very much diminisb,if nottotallyexs 
clude, the brewer's profit, yore rg — is retailed ar ney 
the pint, f ‘gis uw of ToT uf 
Pale malt is most natritive, ssteghapetiiadley method of drying 
it nearest to the original barley corn; it likewise contains, more: of 
the alcalous and balsamic: qualities than the ‘brown ‘malt, which, ‘en- 
during a greater degree of fire in the kilu, is!soqmetimes so crusted atid 
burnt, ‘that its meéaly a o— a = share of its essential = ind 
vital»properties, an 9 
'. Amber’ malt. is that euiite is dried ina smniddligg eins nl 
tween pale and brown,.und ismow! much ‘ia buse, being the most 
pleasent ‘and ‘free of either exteeme : ad ee a eguens 
the tise of it. } wegUe iD 
Hops are an aromatic ere hin 4 wang ssteniiocena; i 
eC emenens ma ping’ — flayour andsstrength to the 
‘beet.:* teorlged adi o 
‘Wegit’ is necessary to give the leur that portion of elastic: air, of 
which the boiling deprives it. Observe, without fermentation, omwork- 
‘ing; Ho Must or worts, however rich, can imebriate, « ! eninsco 
Sugar is a pleasant’ notritive. extract, «and: forms the wisip body: of 
beer: when boiled to @ proper temper for essentia, and for what is called 
colour,’ it answers both for:mailt ‘and hops, being, in part am agreeable 
sweet, and in part a pleasant bitter. Sugar is likewise a keeperof 
beer, ‘and gives it»that’ substance which improves with age:> itis ‘like- 
wise@ ¢heap substitute “for malt; ‘six pounds: being, as was before 
observed, equal to ondsbushel of -néalt. 1 would, therefore; “advise 
every person: to use sugar 9 ape for colour ; the mages I leave - 
tional. wr ORs 
 Biqoorice root is phesmack; whotewoun, keeps: othe body: gently laxa- 
tive, and opposes the costive quality ‘of some of the-other ingredients ; 
Sit ought, therefure, to be used, as. should Spanist diquorice, which is 
of the same quality. Porter is said toofeed people who areginclined 
‘to cérpuleney. Nothing is mire Wecessary than to:keep the body re- 
“gular, and, therefi ré, liquorice is}’ doubtless, ‘one of the most salutary 
_tigredients of potter, carrying: off the perniciouwefferds of the other 
compédnds, and producing that’'tegalar habit whieh is the foundation 
of corpulency. 


E2 














28 Receipt forbréewing Porter, Ale, &e.  {July-y, 
- Capsicum disperses wind: ad crudities caused by indigestion ; pro- 
perly used, -cannot be wnhbealthful; it Jeaves a warm.glow, to, the 
’tomach, which is perceptible on drinking some beers; but shoyld be 
carefully made use of. 
eprGinger bas the effects. of capsicum, it, furthermore, cleanses and 
flavours beer. But capsicum being cheaper, is more used; and, -by 
its tasteless, though extremely hot quality, cannot be —— flis- 
cerned in beer as ginger, 

Treacle partakes.of many of the propesties of ¢ hiquuocice; is. a laxar 
tive, and inclines to gentle perspiration; by thus promoting the natu- 
wal secretions, it must be a.principal means of rendering porter and 
beer, in general, wholesome and healthy. Treacle is alseaeheaper 
article than sugar,.and answers the purposes of colour, Where-the heer 
is intended for immediate: consumption ; ‘but, insummer, where a body 
as required to withstand the temperature of the ait, andithe draught is 
not so quick, sugar alone can give body to patter: Treacle fe there- 
fore, bea discretionary article, |.) 

‘Coriander. seedy: used principally in alef is perniaious, pot to say 
poisonous, in the highest degree; and the use of it affords one of the 
many proofs. of the little regard paid to the health of society by inte- 
vested persons. 

Cocculas Indicus, seamen called onan Jodie-berries is poison- 
‘pus; stupefying,’ and unlawful; but, being of excessive strepgth, it 
\attacks the:head, and, when. grouud, into, a fine powder, undiscover- 
able in the liquor, is but top — used to the prebotlies of the 
public. 

Heading: salt of pare ip the mest propel thongh not to - -recom- 
mended ; but a mixture of alum and capperas, being much cheaper, 
bas obtained the preference. ; Alum is a great drier, and canses. thet 
thirst which some beers occasion; so that the more you drink the more 
you want. Alpm gives likewise a smack of age to beer, and is peng- 
trating to the palate. The properti¢s of copperas are well known as 
dangerous and destructive, and therefore peed no comment. “is 

Salt-is bighty useful im ell beers ; it gives a, pleasing relish, similar.to 
| what itydoes tp meat, and also Gnes the liquer. 

: Having thys analized beer, and presented its various qnenponesit 
\paxts to public view, I shall leave @ choige to, every individu} to 
prepare to bis own taste. When.a man has been long blind, and 


has his eyes opened, it dogs not often happep that he care inte 3 
ditch. 








1810.]"> Receipt for brewing, Porter, Ale, &c, £9 
Here, however, farther to promote general information, 1 must add, 
that, by Act of Parliament, no common brewer shall have. in his house, 
or, brewhouse, more than 10 Ibs, of sugar or treacle, under the penalty 
of 100/.; but the public need not be told:how easy it is for those who 
have large detached warehouses, cooperages, &c. &c,, to make com- 
pounds, or prepare any ingredients, where excisemen and informers 
have no access: and, as the persons employed in their preparation are 
subject to the penaities of the law, it will. cease to be wonderful that 
no information takes place..; It is not, therefore, men of large capitals 
who are endangered by.this Act, but small. beginners, who. have Nol 
eonveniencies to. prevent discoyery, and yet cannct get a, livelihogd 
without disobeying the injunction of the legislature of the country. ,.. 
I shall now conclude.with recommending to all persons to. make the 
experiment; and, .am persuaded, they witl be convinced of, the pro~ 
priety of BREWING FOR THEMSELVES, | They can, suit,;shem- 
selves in taste, in strength, in flavour, in quantity.,,..hey,, wijl,beve 
beer much cheaper,,,. They will have it, more, wholesome... Every per 
sou may judge of his own taste infbeer, : Grains, of ,paragige, which 
are of a warm and, pleasant quality ;.cardamum segds, and cinnamons 
linseed, alspice, and a variety of flavours, may beehasen- by. different 
persons, Much unnecessary time,jspeut in public, houses, ,,will. be 
saved; much unprofitable discourse avoided; mughwaste of : liquor 
prevented. Malt and hops may be had any where. Sagarhis..not 
difficult to be gots apd here, perhaps, may, be seen the reason of the 
jucreased demand. for sugar ofj late years, since porter hag become an 
article of .exportation, and is brewed in almost every cousiderable.towa 
and city in Englayd. The other necessary articles are neither scarce 
nor dear, so that no reasonable objection can be urged agains the pian. 
Women can perform the task ; and, in families where the wife has not 
smyeh todo, brewing will be both a profitable and, pleasurable employ- 
ment: nothing can be.easier. Women, are the chief homenbrewers 
throughout England; and I have endeavoured to render every) part. in- 
telligible and easy to the meanest capacity. Many books, apparently 
written to instroct,.arereally intended to, blind, perplex, and. confound. 
Most books on brewing, are of that stamp, Brewing has been a species 
‘of.monopoly, and monopolists are always. avaricious. If it: should be 
urged, that brewing upon this plan woulddiminishthe revenue, Lanswer, 
Lit would ngt. The increased cansumption of malt and sugar, which 
‘beth pay heayy duties, would more than counterbalance the loss to the 
excise; and the saving made in small hard working families would be 














30 Reteipt for brewing Porter, Ales &e. — [July 1] 
n ‘comfortable relief, and prevent miueh of that spirit of comptaint 
which! now'pervitdes the nation.’ The only: persons who might, and 
that is al chance, sustain an injury, would be great brewers, who hive 
large fortanes, aid small publicans, which the legislature and police 
ceem, apparently, equally amxious to ditninish. © The author has ‘ho 
wish ‘to'injure any ‘man; fie’ only means to benefit community: be 
has dieharged his duty,’ by laying his plan before the public, and it 
rests with them to wiake a’proper use‘ of it’: that they may do’ so,’ is 
his most ardént desite, aid tender thernselves, families; friends, and 
eotiety happy, by ‘diminishi#g their expenses,’ inaking serviceable 
fhoch mispent tinte, efjoying themselves withOot much injury to their 
own Constitations; and enabling themselves ‘to! pay such taxes asthe 
Constitution “of the country impose upofi'them. This he ‘is eértain 
may bé-done, the road is diréct, the instruction’ a ad Withdraw — 
the’pablic house, and brew your own beer.’” ‘ 

VMévetal nedessary observitiins Gn the method’ of brewing have’ de: 
cofted ‘to: 'me‘since'the foregoitig, F thought’ I: could not’ rendér the 
public abetter'setvice' than by thfowing them into the shape of’ an ap- 
pendix} for the fuller fnformation’ ind advantage of those who have 
tread y-adopted my plans and’ Pde this with more pleasure, as it-aft 
fordeine*-atispportinity of sicknowledging® the ‘¢ardid and liberal 
reeeption Whithimy pore ‘efforts toserve - pate bave'been ho- 
noured wa! = q 

With reptird to the Gaiety of wipe it vibe me to observe, that, 
a8 fdtes dre'different, no regular fixed’ rule cam be given, but every 
person thus? be left tu adjust, by ya petra that arse 4 wae wen 
suitPhivpalate Gr convenichtes >) 

SHE in deiting you make several worts, bien the first one hour, the’ sé 
condene' hour anda half, the third two hours;' s6'that you fully é- 
tenet Te Virtae out uf thé hops, Be likewise Very’ Careful ‘not to /pat 
Spat? Wort together wheh t66 warm.”! If ‘you ‘use a thermometer; pat 
You table-beer between 60 and 70 raced te —Ale at 50h 
slirtittier you carmot make it too'eold. y siliss 
Copifferent convenierices of cellaring will, iow shintorially affect beer 
Tf Yau ‘have but ab imdifferent cellar, you stieukt’ brew only for pfesént — 
Wee} /in wich’ case six way yous aap ‘a ere apace bevetat 
brewing and brewing. = fy trot tants begets 
| Por Wiiete beer is’ a too way in Wad eater? 80 as-to'be: affected 
by, the heat of ‘the weather, it wilt stink, though ever so well bunged, 
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For heat opens the pores of the wood, apd allowsthe spirit to evapo- 
rate, and afier the evaporation, the beer, being aflected exactly in the 
same manner as. meat is,by the sun, will suvk, Hops,will not prevent 
this accident happening, to.beer, they only prevent its turning sour, 

_ A-number of persons net possessed of this necessary unetliedes. ped 
ast reflecting upon the influence of the air, as soon as summer ap> 
proaches, begin to think directly of brewing ale, which, seldom, or 
never is so good as beer brewed, in a proper season. For instance, the 
extreme variations of heet in, this country are from 16 to 88 degrees, 
Now in a brewing at 10 degrees, great care must,be.taken it dees not 
get too cold; whereas jh a brewing at $8 you will hardly be able to get 
it cold enough, and must take the dead of the night to reduce it. down 
to'a medium heat, which should be about 60; This obsergation.i¢ too 
striking; not to enforce upon every one’s mind the necessity of careful; 
ness and attention in this respect; for as the pressure of the air con- 
fines the mercury down to the 16th degree, so does it also confine the 
spirit of the beer; and beer standing in av,open tub under that. tem- 
perature of the air, would keep better than beer ever so well casked 
and bunged, when affected by the extreme heat of summer. __. 

The effect.on wort when working is exactly the same. In cold 
ther the spirit of the) been .is confined, aud it,js thereby, render 
more kind and free to work itself clear; whereas im hot weather. the 
spirit quickly evaporates, thereby leaving the most vapid and flat, umr 
able to work itself clepe, but keeping continually on the fret, till totally 
spoiled. 

This is the obvious reason for the.use of sugar, prepared for colour, 
because sugar will bear the beat better than malt, and when thoroughly 
prepared. possesses such a strong principle of heat in. itself, + to bid 
defiance to the hottest temperament of air, and to render its turning 
sour impossible, 

As an instance of its quality, I have known two, casks of the 
same brewing sent in, one prepared with colour, and charged 90s. 
the other without, changed 14s. upon tasting. of both, the cask pre- 
pared with colour was very much commended, and the other returned 
es, not drinkable. 

Clean casks are another essential object in atatiin awd beer. To 
keep your casks sweet and/in order, never allow them. to remain ppen, 
but whenever you have drawa off the beer, bung them up tight with 
the’ lees within them, and in a good cellar they will never spoil. 
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Should by accident your casks get musty, or riotisweet, the following 
method will remedy the evil. . Soak them well for two er three days'in 
cold water, then fill them full of boiling bot water, ‘put in a lump or 
two of lime, shake it thoroughly till quite: dissolved, let them stan 
about half an hour, then wash them out with‘cold water, and: iyo 
will be clean and sweet. 

: "The following remarks may sometimes be useful. 
* "To make new beer older, use oil of vitriol. 

- ‘To make beer fine quick, boil in it hartshorn shavings. 

> To soften beer when it is grown stale, mix. with it, hei you 
have drawn it to drink, a little salt of eeneoremun or a little oyster-shell 
powder. > 

These arethe principal remarks which the author thought troald be 
required by the public, in ‘order to render this Treatise on Brewing 
correct and plain: and mow having finished the task he had imposed 
upon himself, and having seen his work tun rapidly through several 
éditions, in atiswer to the many inquiries which have been made; the 
questions which have been put, and the letters whieh have been sent 
to him, he solemnly declares that he published this work solaly for the 
eens he was neither influenced by envy at those who have 

ade fortunes by the secrets here exposed, norby any private wish of 
particular gain to himself, but by a desire to soften the hardships of 
the industrious poor; and in this point of view, he trusis:the candid 
and impartial will consider bis book, as one siep attempted to amnelio 
rate the condition of the labouring pert of mankind, 


’ TO BOTTLE ‘PORTER: 

It has been supposed by many persons, : that in bottling porter there 
is some preparation made use of not generally understood: I wish my 
readers, therefore, to be assured that nothing more is pansies to pro+ 


- duce good bottied porter than the following rules: 


Let your bottles be clean washed and drained dry—your corks sound 
and good, for this is essential—fill your bottles on one day, ‘dnd *let 
them stand open till the next—this will bring your’ beer to a proper 
flatness, and prevent the corks from flying, or the bottles from ueing 
so frequently bursted. » IMMSON, 

Let thie bottles wil icovhisd tn ‘cloee ae pondibie; aoe Whew 1 ” 

tina - These rules will | opply equally well bad the beuling. of ties 22 
~ : t Bei) aii 8. Q! 
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ON FASHIONABLE SHOE-MAKERS. 


FROM ACKERMAN’S REPOSITORY. 


—— 


Proposals for giving Instructions in Hypodematics. 


HE art or science of hypodetnatics (for it is both an art and 4 
science) although practised from time immemotial in every country; 
has hitherto lingered in unpardonable’ obscurity ; consigned: to tthe 
hands of the handicraft and trading’ vulyar}’ its ‘ptiaciples wete*nevet 
philosophically investigated, its beauties remained unknown,’ its dig- 
nity trodden under foot. To prove this'assertion, ‘I reed but quote the 
ignominious appellation with which: it: has beep branded‘at all times. 
Common delicacy itust_feel shocked to hear it usually designated by 
thé’ vulgar and opprobrious denomination of shoe-making: Thanks, 
hoWever, to our fair countrywomen, this noble art has already began 
to emerge from its disgraceful condition ; arid should .iny ‘efforts’ be 
crowned with success, it will soon be entirely rescued from its unine- 
rited state-of degradation, and placed on a level with the other liberal 
arts; Hypodematics will soon form an essential requisite in the educa- 
tion .ofsthe accomplished gentlewoman; but to attain so desirable a 
purpose the individual exertions of our fair, however, general and 
praiseworthy, can never be deemed sufficient, unless they be. guided 
by. 4ystematic instruction. It had. been .my good fortune ,to be, edu 
cated and set up in the Aypodematical line by my father, a respectable 
shoe-maker iu Little Britain; | but being, of a.speculative tugn of mind, 
every pair of shoes I made absorbed, in philosophical disquisitions on 
the nature of the construction, treble the time which was required for 
their mere handicraft fabrication. This,probably influenced my, Woxldly 
concerns, my name soon appeared in the public annals which record 
officially the achievements of our generals and admirals, and my person 
within the precincts of the prytaneum of the unsuccessful in St 
George’s Fields, 

In this state of solitary retirement, instead of joining thé idle sports 
of my fellow sufferers at fives, or shuttlecock, my studious disposition 
led me to reflect, refine, and philosophically to meditate on the prin- 
ciples of my former occupation; and such was the eagerness of my 
researches, that, before the kindness of ané of my female patrons had 
rescued me from my state of profitable setlusion, I had succeeded in 
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reducing the whole art of shoe-making into a simple but compreben- 
sive system, to which J thought myself warranted in affixing the noble 
term of hypedematics. 

The fruits of my lucubrations I now respectfully offer to the fair sex. 
It is my intention to teach the art in all its branches upon reasonable 
terms; the rudiments may be learned in a few lessons, although higher 
attainments in the art will require a more extended course of instruc- 
tion, and a proportionate share of private practice. 

To facilitate as much ag lies;in my power the attainment of this va- 
Juable art, I have thought it right to anticipate the wants of my fair 
pupils, by providing chests containing a complete apparatus of instra- 
ments, commonly called shoe-makers’ tools, assorted according to the 
rank or fancy of every scholar, and varying in price accordingly ;. they 
are of the following classes: 

1. Hypodematical Apparatus for the Nobility; most of the instru- 
ments of silver, lasts of rosewood, porphyry lapstone, highly perfumed 
cerate (vulgar, cobler’s wax), &c. &c. &c, 30 guineas. 

2. Ditto for the Gentry: instruments plated, lasts of mahogany or 
lignum vite, marble lapstone, cerate free from smell, &c. 20 guineas. 

3. Ditto for respectable Tradesmens’ Families: common instruments, 
oaken lasts, flint Japstone, common coblers’ wax, &c. 10 guineas. 

The advantages of this elegant and refined accomplishment are too 
well known and appretiated by the fair sex to require any encomiums 
on my part, suffice it to say, that at the -trifling expense of about 
eighty guineas for instruction and instruments any lady may be ren- 
dered capable of making her own shoes, slippers, or boots, ina man- 
ner not only the most tasteful, but far more durable than those fabri- 
cated by the common shoe-maker ; and, independent of the superiori:y 
of the external appearance of her foot, her step will be rendered infi- 
nitely more graceful, nay, so sure, as effectually to prevent any acci- 
dent or faut pas. Moreover, having in my proposed undertaking, 
been encouraged to hope for the patronage of the Royal Academy, the 
tfair student will, uo doubt, be afforded an opportunity to display her 
proficiency to the British public, by sending her slippers or half 
boots to the next year’s exhibition at Somerset-house. 

But as the time of one man is not adequate to diffuse the art with 
the desirable rapidity, by means of private instruction, I beg leave to 
state, that as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers (not less than 
500) shall be found, I shall bold in a central part of the town, 
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4 Public Course of Hypodematical Lectures, embracing the following 
objects : 


1. General history of hypodematics, or the art of being well shod, 
from the earliest ages of the world to the present time, 

2, Comparative anatomy of the foot in general, structure of the 
female foot and ankle, to be illustrated by plaster casts of the female 
foot of al] nations 

3. Principles of Kalopodics, or the art of improving the beauty of 
the female foot; Pudoymonics, or the science of judging of the dispo- 
sition and temper from the confirmation of the foot, and the great toe 
in particular; Callotomy, or corn-cutting. 

4. Elements of Hypodematics, Pedilometry, or the doeerilse of taking 
measure, illustrated by geometrical diagrams; Rhaptotomy, or the art 
of cutting out the stuff, &c. 

5. Formation of lasts, soles, heels, &e. joining, sewing, binding, 
finishing, &c. exemplified by numerous specimens of shoes, pumps, 
slippers, sandals, clogs, galashes, half-boots, pattens, &c, 

6. Cropidocracy, or the art of rendering the slipper instramental in 
the regulation of domestic government. 


Terms per course, five guineas, 
CRISPIN CLOG, 


LL 
STRAND BRIDGE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, London, Chapel-Street, June, 1810, 


- 


I AM informed that the contract of the stone for the Strand Bridge 
has been made for three shillings and ninepence per foot, when it can 
be obtained in Cheshire and its vicinity for sixpence, and delivered.on— 
the spot free of all expense at two shillings per foot, which would 
make a saving in the cost of the bridge of 80,000/, Westminster 
Bridge cost 380,000/. 

For the quality of the stone I cannot decide, but from the specimens 
given of the columns at Chester castle, it appears to me, at least, sub- 
servient for all purposes above high-water mark, and should the saving 
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be any thing near the sum estimated, our loca] improvements * and 
extent of inland navigation require, I think, a memento of it in the 
Commercial Magazine, which, if inserted, will oblige your constaut 


réader 
J. G, 








HISTORY OF COFFEE. 
(Continued from p. 424 of last Volume.) 


Ix the Jast we treated of the different methods of the cultivation of 
the coffee plant, and as this is an article derived in such plenty from 
our Own possessions, any improvements or attempts to encourage this 
beyerage, in order to supersede the great consumption of tea, only dee 
rivable from foreign possessions, and from a remote country that takes 
scarce any.articles of British manufacture jn return, byt its coin, must 
be deserving of attention, We will nqw notice some of the principal 
methods and manner of preparing and drinking coffee, in which much 
depends, not only for its wholesomeness but its economy, 

The Arabians, when they take thejr coffee off the fire immediately 
wrap the vessel in a wet cloth, which fines the liquor instantly, makes 
it cream at top, and occasions a more pungent stgam, which they take 
great pleasure in snuffing up as the coffee is!pouring into the cups. 
They, like all other nations of the east, drink their coffee without 
sugar. 

People of the first fashion use ansthlen but ities coffee, which is 
prepared sin: the following: manner; they bruise the outward husk or 
dried ‘pulp, and put. it into an iron pr earthern pan, which is placed 
upon a charcoal fire, they then keep stirring it to and fro until it be- 
comes ‘a little brown, but not of s6 deep a colour as common coffee ; 
they thep throw it into bojling’ water, adding, at least, the fourth part 
of the inward ‘husks, which is then boiled all together i in the manner of 
other coffee ; ; the colour of this liquor has some resemblance’ to the best 
English Weer: The husks must'be kept in a very dry place and packed 
up very close, for the least humidity spoils the flayour. They esteem 
the liquor, prepared ‘in’ this ‘manner, preferable to any other. The 
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French, when they were at the court of the king of Yemen, saw no 
other coffee drank, and they found the flavour of it very delicate and 
agreeable, there was no occasion to use sugar, as it had no bitter taste 
to correct. In all probability this Sultana coffee can only be made 
where the tree grows, for, as the husks have little substance, if they 
are too much dried in order to send them to othercountries, the agree- 
able flavour they had when fresh is greatly impaired. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while for our West India planters to make 
a trial of drying: the outward and inward husks of coffee separately, in 
the manner the Chinese do their tea, upon’ a broad shallow irot pan’ 
turnéd upwards at the brim, placed upon a stove. ‘They should be 
kept continually turning to prevent burning; and when they are be- 
come too hot to be handled they should be taken off with a kind of 
shovel, and laid upon a mat on alow table, and shifted about until they’ 
cool, fanning them at the same time to disperse the moisture. The’ 
pan must be frequently wiped, and kept clean fromany clammy ‘mat- 
ter sticking 'to it, and the process repeated while any moisture is per- 
ceived. They must afterwards be packed close in dryj ars, cannisters, 
or chests, bined with lead, such as the tea is sent over in. It will be 
proper to turn out these husks after they have lain some days, to ex- 
amine whether they are thoroughly dry, and if the least damp is felt it 
will be necessary to dry them still more, otherwise they will become 
musty and lose their flavour; for it appears from the Arabian account, 
that they are not acquainted with a proper method of drying these 
husks, and packing them so as tobe conveyed to any considerable dis- 
tance without prejudicing this agreeable flavour. The Chinese are very 
caréful not to leave their tea leaves in heaps before they are dried, 
which would occasion them to heat and spoil: ‘They likewise gather 
no more at a time than they. can dry in less ‘than twenty-four hours, 
as ‘they find, when they have been kept longer, that they turn black. 
These observations may possibly be of some use to those who may be 
induced to attempt drying the pulp of the panere for the purpose of 
making the Sultana eoffte. 

‘The'récent reduction of the duties on coffee has been the means of 
getting rid of all the over-stock of the West India planters in our dif- 
ferent warehouses, but this-has not been by our own consumption, but 
the supply of the foreign markets. 

It is a question often proposed by physicians, which is best, tea or 
coffee? The solution of this point would, perhaps, be a difficult one. 
We neither find the Chinese or Turks subject to any such discriminat- 
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ing effects asenable the faculty to say, with precision, that one is mbre 
injurious than.the other. To some people coffee is disagreeable, and 
they charge it with producing nervous complaints ; and tea is not with- 
out similar accusations. It seems as if. the human frame was, however 
so happily constructed, that it is less in the power of such thiygs to 
affect it than might at first sight be imagined. The animal powers are 
apparently such, as cap, convert almost opposite principles to its be- 
nefit, if, in any degree of moderation, the result of its effects upon 
different constitutions be left to the experience of individuals, I think, 
neither coffee or tea afford any very material support, that is, contain, 
very little nutriment. ‘They are rather the ‘vehicles of nourishment 
than nutritious of themselves, the most that can be expected from them, 
in general, is, that they are grateful and very little injurious. Custom, 
has adopted them both, and it becomes us to make them as useful to. 
ourselves, and as. subservient to the public good, as may be in our 
power: China, that supplies us with tea, is remote; the navigation 
long and dangerous; the climate not always favourable to our seamen ; 
indeed,, all long voyages are injurious, and the hotter the climate the 
worse. , As a commercial nation, whose accommodations depend on 
this useful race of people, we cannot, as friends to humanity, wish to 
promote the consumption of those articles which are introduced at so 
great an expense of useful lives. Coffee, from our own plantations, 
is, in this respect, much preferable to tea, the voyage is shorter, the 
risk is less. Supposing, then, that tea and coffee are alike with respect 
to real usefulness; that one is not inferior to the other in respect t® the 
health of the consumer: suppose, likewise, that the disadvantage with 
respect to the lives of the seamen were equal, which, however, is not 
the case, there is one material differeuce that ought to turn the scale in 
favour of the more general use of coffee. It is raised by our fellow 
subjects, and paid for with our manufactures. Tea, on the contrary, 
is paid for principally with money. The quantities of British goods 
which the Chinese take from us is inconsiderable, when compared with 
the quantities which we pay for the article of tea in bullion. 

The Chinese take from us every article which they can turn to na- 
tional. benefit, and whatever enables thent to improve their manufac- 
tures. Besides.raw silk, and a few other articles of some little use in 
our own manufactures, most other things imported from thence we 
can do without, especially if the consumption of our own coffee was 


generally adopted. 
At has-been alleged, that the present reduction in price has brought: 
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great quantities of inferior coffee in the market, which being put off 
at the first demand has tended to discourage the’ continuance of the 
use thereof, in many families that had encouraged the introduction 
thereof. But was the consumption to continue greater the planters ~ 
would find it their interest to cultivate the trees with more attention. 
There is another consideration, of some moment likewise, which is, 
that the cultivation of coffee might be carried on in such manner as 
the lesser planters might subsist by it, and a few similar articles, cot- 
ton particularly, with little stock, and without much expense for ne- 
groes. No little planter can make sugar’ to advantage. The expense 
of negroes, cattle, mills, and the other requisites of a sugar plantation, 
are beyond his reach. If he has any landed property, by one means 
or another he is often obliged to sell it to his richer neighbour, and td 
remove to some other country less unfavourable to contracted circum- 
stances. Thus the islands are thinned gradually of the white inhabitants ; 
they become less able to quell the insurrections of their negroes, or to 
oppose an hostile invasion. It is observed by an eminent writer on the 
cultivation of coffee, that its flavour is much impaired by sending it 
home in vessels loaded, at the same time, with rum and sugar, articles 
which are capable of communicating a taste scarce to be driven off by 
fire; so penetrating are the steams arising from rum and sugar confined 
in a ship’s hold. 

Another material point not to be omitted is, that our plantation coffee 
is used much too soon—to the keeping of which is attributed the greatest 
part ofthe excellence of Mocha coffee, there being generally two or three 
years intervention between the growth and the consumption, Coffee 
made in the following manner is pleasing to most people, and is much 
preferable to tea or to coffee made.in the usual mauner for breakfast. Let 
the coffee be made one-third part stronger than in the usual manner ; 
let as much boiling milk be added to the coffee, before it is taken from 
the fire, as there is water; let it settle, and drink it with cream or 
without, as may be most agreeable; and were the poor and middling 
people enabled to procure this, it would be much more nourishing and 
beneficial than the wretched beverage they are evabled to procure from 
the ordinary tea. Very little sugar ought to be used with coffee. 

It may require a good deal of physical sagacity to determine how 
far the French custom of drinking coffee immediately after dinner is 
Fight ; but, I think, it can admit of no dispute, whether a dish of coffee 
‘or a bottle of wine may be the least prejudicial to health: I think, 
however, it is Jess injurious to drink coffee imthediatety afler dimer 
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than later in the evening, and, at least, for‘one very obvious reasov. 

Cofice. most. certainly promotes watchfulness, or, in other words, it 
suspends the inclination to sleep; to those, therefore, who wish not to 
be.too subject to this inclination, coffee is, undoubtedly, preferable to 
wine, or perhaps to any other liquor. The instances of persons to 
whom coffee has this antisoporific effect are very numerous, and the 
instances are almost as numerous of such to whom wine has the oppe- 
site effect. Was coffee substituted instead of the bottle immediately 
after dinner, it seems more than probable that many advantages would 
flow from it both to the health of individuals and general economy, and 
it seems not improbable, but by deferring coffee er tea so late as is 
usually practised, we interrupt digestion, and add a new lead of mat- 
ter to that already in the stomach, which, after a full meal, is not a 
matter of indifference. In respect to national economy, the benefit of 
eur colonies and the lives of our seamen, every circumstance concurs 
to give coffee the preference. If raised by our fellow subjects, paid for 
by our, manufactures, and the produce ultimately brought to Great Bri- 
tain, , Many able writers and physicians have maintained, that the use 
of tea in the afternoon at the time and in the manner it has generally 
been practised is exceedingly prejudicial to many persons; and if many 
have escaped without feeling any prejudicial effects, they may justly 
ascribe it to the firmness of their constitution, : 
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Sloth makes all things difficult, but Industry all easy.” 
Dr. Franxutn. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, Chapel-Street, June VG, 1810. 


Tue frequent and good advice that has been given in your valuable 
Magazine under the above head, leads me to suggest a plan that would 
act as a concomitant theveto, it is to devote a small portion of your 
work to “* THE PRADESMAN,” with some appropriate motto for the 
month, and under it whatever advice or subject relative thereto that is 
brought forward by yourself or correspondents, in which I shall do my 
endeavours occasionally to insert a remark that is in any way allusive 
to the motto, and which has transpired in the course of business.. The 
frailty of human nature is such, that we stand in need of the advice te 
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day that we were only giving yesterday, till it is immured by experienée 
and constant habit, that draws us near (o out grave when we begin 
the least to want it. There are few but can tax themselves with the 
above motto, though; perhaps, couched undet the term procrastina- 
tion; and if we will for a moniént reflect on our uneasiness of mind, 
and the difficulty and trouble we have had to overcome, I think we 
shall resolve never to’ delay again. Should the plan méét your appro- 
bation, and this be in time for the commencement of the ‘fifth tolume, 
I shall be honoured in your insertion. 
T remain, 
Your’ constant Reader and Tradesman, 
j.-G. 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
' ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND COMMERCE. BE pes 


~ ; 
T HE annual distribution of the Society’s rewards, took place ‘in their 


Great Room, in the Adelphi, om 29th May last. His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, the president, entered about half past twelve, and imme- 
diately after his Grace was seated, Dr. Taylor, the secretary, addréss- 
ed pembaps as elegant, and certainly asumerous a ‘company as ever 
appeared, on a similar occasion, within the walls of the building. The 
worthy Dogtor began a very elaborate and explanatory address, com- 
prehending, and animadverting on, the views of the institution from its 
origin. He remarked, that it had existed in the bountiful distribution 
of its: sanction without the aid of parliamentaty support, for more 
than half a century, and thaf.at this time it was in the most flourish- 
ing condition, The Doctor stated, that formerly it was. the prae- 
tice to distribute the rewards soon afier they were adjudged to the fe- 
spective candidates, but that greater dignity should be given to the 
proceedings of the society, and thatithe public should: be able to form 
a more decided opinion of the utility of the establishment, it had been 
deemed expedient to alter the plan and distribute their hoffours on the 
last Tuesday ip May. . 
The candidates were arranged in their proper belgdedios heretofore, 
and if that branch of the society’s business, viz.,Agrice tural Improve- 
pieats, was ever considered @ntitled to precedence, it is perti¢ularjy so 
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at this time, when daily experience proves the great progress which 
is making in a pursuit on which so miuch depends, and which indeed 
may justly be considered of the highest national importance. 

T. Johnes, Esq. of Haford, Cardiganshire, was the first candidate 
on the list, who received the gold medal for having planted thirty thou- 
sand larch trees, thirty thousand beech, and ten thousand spruce fir. 
We regret to add, that Mr. Johnes was prevented attending from 
an accident which has lately befallen him, having burst a blood 
vessel, ' , 

J. C. Curwen, Esq. of Workington Hall, Cumberland, who seldom » 
suflers a -sééions to pass over without offering himself to the notice of 
the society, was presented with a gold medal, for experiments on stall- 
feeding cattle. A letter was read from this gentleman, expressing 
the regret he felt at not being able to have the honour of re- 
ceiviug the medal in person, and assuring the society that the number 
of obligations they had conferred on him did not lessen the value ef 
their favours, 

The gold medal was next given to J. Stockdale, Esq. of Cark, 
Lincolnshire, and R. Towers, Esq. of Dudden Grove, Cumber- 
jJand, for having gained five hundred and sixty-four acres of land from 
the sea at Windermere in Lancashire—an honour which the candidates 
were justly entitled to, 

‘Silver medals were givensto J. B. Petre, of Westwick-house, Norfolk, 
for extensive plantations of Pitaster fir-trees; to E. Smith, Esq. of 
Brentwood, Essex, for preparing from the fibres of the common nettle 
thread and articles resembling flax, hemp, tow, and cotton; to Mr. T. 
Ralls, Saxlingham, near Holt, Norfolk, for a screw adjusting plough ; 
to Mr. W, Jeffery, Cottonend, Northampton, for a pair of expending 
hartows; to Mr. Huttoa, junior, Ridway, near Sheffield, for an 
improved reaping hook; and to Mr. J. Baker, West Coker, 
near Yeovil, Somersetshire, for an implement for destroying docks. 
and thistles. 

The gold medal was next given to J. Jopling, Esq. Gateshead, Dur- 
ham, the first candidate on. the list in chymistry, for having worked 
quarries of British Marble. His Grace, the president, paid many hand- 
some compliments to this gentleman for his persevering exertions in 
working his quarries. Such meritorious endeavours, his Grace observed, 
would pr , the necessity of an extensive importation of marble 
from Italy, and he was happy to know that so good a substitute could 
-be had from the bowels of the earth we inlrabit, without resorting te 
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foreign markets. ‘The socicty, it will be recollected, last session re- 
warded Mr. Hubbard with their gold medal for a Similar undertaking, | 
which has no doubt been the cause of bringing forward Mr. Jopling’s 
marbles, which are well entitled to a place in the Great Room, as com-" 
panions to those of the former candidate. 

The silver medal was given to H. B. Way, Esq. of Bridport Har- 
bour, Dorsetshire, for his method of extracting turpentine from .fir of 
English growth, a process well worthy the consideration of the society, 
as it may in future check the-rise in price of this article, Which has 
been most enormous. The same reward was also bestowed on Mr, B. 
Cooke, of Birmingham, for his method of producing heat, light, and 
various useful articles from pit coal, 

The society, in the distribution of their honours to the candidates in 
polite arts, have, this session, been uncommonly fortunate in their se~ 
lection. Among the various performances of youth of both sexes, 
there are a few which particularly claim our notice. The landscape of 
the houses, called the Five Chimnies, in Tothill Fields, ‘reflects the 
highest credit on Miss Jane Steele ; the colouring is particularly chaste, 
and this young lady is certainly entitled to the congratulatiaps of the 
society, for having produced a most interesting. and well-figished 
drawing. 

The portrait of an elderly gentleman, in crayon, by Miss Drum- 
mond, @ young lady, only thirteen years of age, evinces great promise ; 
at the same time, while we give every credit to the young artist, and 
much admire the performance, we regret that the colouringief the ‘robe 
had not been different—as it is, it bears too great a semblance to the 
vivid touches in the face. 

Miss Watts’s paintings on china are inndehy delicate and chaste, 
and well entitled her t@the silver pallet. 

The oil painting, a view of New Shoreham, is finished with judg- 
ment, and evinces great power of execution; we think the society 
should have given this lady the silver medal instead of the pallet. 

The oil painting of a Dutch smack going off in a gale, by H. Parke, 
Esq. carries With it some masterly strokes; the picture is altogether 

nd, and does rye credit to the artist; the silver medal is here 
| bestowed, 

The oil paint, by Mr; Thielcke, of the Holy Family, is justly en- 
titled to the pailet. - 

The original historical drawing, by Mr. Denis Dighton, the defeat of 
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king Porus, by Alexander the Great, on the banks of the Hydaspes, ig 
highly credituble tothe talents of the artist; we, however, would re- 
coipmend hini to avoid,:as much as possible, the introduction of toe 
many characters in his sketches; though the execution is to be ad- 
mired, we have likewise to regret, that the drawing, at first view, seem- 
ingly presents ‘ari undefinable number of objects, 

Master Farey promises to excel in that branch of the art he has” 
adopted; ‘His perspective drawing of: London Bridge water-works, is 
highly c¥¥ditable to him; were it only a copy, hewould deserve com- 
mendation, but being an it ah ‘much: is to. be experted from him 
hereafter. : 

Master Landseer’s eaphings ror bim to\our praise. ¢ loleen 

The improvements made by Mr. J. Hossel!; in the siyquthine pre- 
cess, promises to'be of great utility’ to artists in-general. By this me- 
thed; pen, pencil; and chalk-drawings can be easily imitated. 

The gold medal was’ presented to’ Mr?'Andrew Wilson forhis exers.° 
tions in Stereotype Printing, a branch of the’ art, which though not 
likely to be followed generally by the trade, must be most valuable in 
printing a, variety of books, particularly those: of long numbers, and 
contaiging logarithms, on aceount of the certainty; the pee being 
once cast, of keeping them correct, 

Mr. T. Wyon also received the gold medal for a Medal Die Beg’. 
ing of the Hearhof Isis, the patroness of the arts, which the society so” 
much approved,’ that they have purchased the Dies, intending, in fa- 
ture, to preéént the medal or ~— exclusively to the con id in 
polite arts, 

Master D. J. Ross, a juste only fourteen years of age, who: hos al- 
ready been twicé rewarded by the soviety, was again honoured by their 
favours. This young gentleman’s performance, @hich is an historical 
drawing of Charactacus, the British king, before Claudius Cesar at 
Rome, we have no hesitation in pronouncing, surpasses every effort of 
the art which we have witnessed from so ‘juvenile a candidate; and 
bere, while we do justice to the abilities of the little artist, we cannot 
refrain expressing our admiration at the liberality of the’ institution. 
The silver medal, the greatest honorary bounty which could be — 
in the class te which the drawing appertained, was awarded the candi- 
date in question, who, ghough he justly appreciated the favour.done 
him, from feelings which do honour to bis heart, mentioned toa mem- 
ber (not for the purpose of it being communicated to the society) that 
at that time the most trifling pecuniary reward would have been equally, 
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if not more acceptabie, his parent having recently ldboured under pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, which being made known, the society, with @ 
liberality which. ever characterize their proceedings, voted twenty gui- 
neas in addition, and which he received, accompanied with the appr 
bation and applause of all present, 

The candidates in Mechanics were as. many as heretofore, and the in- 
ventions which have been brought before the society, during the presént 
session, promise, in every. respect, tovbe: of equal 4 to these 
which they have noticed on former occasions, em 

N, P: Lee, Esq. claimed the gol medat for an improved Thrashing 
Machine, 

Gold medals were‘also given to Mr, Allam, and Mr. Bryan Donkia 
for a mathematical dividing engine, and a machine to ascertain the 
yelocities of machinery. 

The silver medal and twenty-guineas were given to a poor, but wor- 
thy clergyman, the Rev. J. Brummer, for'a imethod of making every 
ship’s boat a hife-boat. _We bave introduced this candidate, perhaps, : 
jn terms, which may appear humiliating and distressing to the feelings 
of the worthy divine, but we are anxious that it should be impressed 
on the public the two-fold benefit this society has, in this instance, oo- 
casioned—that of bringing into use a method’ of saving our brave ship-- 
wrecked tars, and rewarding a clergymanmwith their honours and:pe- 
cuniary assistance, who has a large family, and an income of only se- 
venty pounds per annum to support them. 

"Phe silver medal was given to Mr. S. Henman for an improved mow- 
ing block. : 

Fifty guineas were given to Mr. Davis for afire-escape. Thisinven- 
tion is well worthy the attention ef the parish officers throughout the 
metropolis. If one was to be kept with the parish ladder many lives, 
. Weare persuaded, might be saved in cases of fire. 

Fifteen guineas were given to Mr. G.: Marshail, for, construct- 
ing ¢ash windows so as to be cleaned and repaired within the house, 

~hieh, if brought into general usey would save many aservant from a 
droken limb. ; ‘ 

Fifteen guineas were alsé given to Mr. Smith, for a method of re- 
T-zving a horse when fallen in the shaft of a cart. 

The silver medal was given to Mr. Taylor, of Holwell, Tavistock, for 
a method of ventilating mines and hospitals; and the same reward to 
Mr. Moult, for a new method of using a filtering stone. ‘ 
* Mr. Reid received fifteen guineas for a compensation pendulum, 
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The silver medal was given to Mr. Baker, for improvements in fire- 
arms. 

Twenty guineas were given to Mr. C, Williams, for a method of bor- 
jug the conical part of brass cocks, 

Thirty guineas were given to Mr. Lewis Aubrey, for instruments for 
equalizing the width and thickness of leather straps. 

The silver medal was given to Mr. G. Risley, for spring crutches, 
which, from their principle, must be found of great assistance to the 
invalid as he gains strength—and though last not least, the silver medal 
and forty guineas were presented to Mr. J. Morison, of No. 145, Hol- 
born, for inventing implements, by which persous who have had the 
misfortune to lose their hands may usefully assist themselves, The in- 
ventor has evinced an extraordinary instance of the efforts of human 
genius. He had the misfortune to lose his arms when firing a cannon, 
on his Majesty’s birth-day, on board a vessel then lying at anchor, 
about five years ago, and such. has been his acuteness of mind and 
firmness of character, that insiead of repining at his fate and living 
(as the Noble Duke emphatically observed), on the support of others, 
he has, by attention and study, not only been the means of earning his 
own livelihood, but added much to the comfort of other unfortunates 
who labour under a similar calamity. Mr. Morison proved to the sa- 
tisfaction of every one present, that bis instruments were superior to 
any before invented for similar purpoees; and it gives us great pleasure 
to record a very noble act of one of the members, who begged of the 
society to be allowed to present him with a check for twenty guineas, 
in addition to the society’s bounty. 

Every person who has atténded the distribution of the society’s re- 
wards, cannot but feel a peculiar satisfaction in witnessing the boun- 
ties which are bestowed, but, at the same time, gratifying as the sight 
is, it cannot be denied, that it would be much heightened, if the com- 
pany ‘had not to encounter the excessive crowd in gaining admittance, 
which is the case, but which, we think, might be avoided, if the distri- 
bution was in future removed to the Freemasons’ Tavern, or Crown and 
Anchor. This may,be considered the more necessary, asfrom the 
flourishing state of the society it now consists of at least one thousand 
five hundred members, who have an indiscriminate right of sending 
their friends on this occasion, whilst the Great Room will contain only 
cight hundred people. . 
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MILDEW ON LEATHER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


F ROM the great price of Spanish skins I have observed, with re- 
gret, the loss that must be sustained on those that are mildewed, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, the demand of them not being so great. 
The prevention of mildew is only effected by keeping them face to 
face, and frequently clean wiped, which office lies most on the menial 
servants, that cannot, from a variety of causes, always be depended 
on; could there be any thing introduced in the dressing, as brandy, 
or other spirit, that would resisi che action of mildew, I think it would 
be of infinite service to the leather dressers if you coincide with me, 
and this remark is worth your attention, you will much oblige your 


ebedient servant, 
J. G. 





— 
—— 





CHEAP METHOD OF MAKING SOAP. 


Tur following account of making soap for the use of private fami- 
lies has lately been given in a Frehch work, of the different improve- 
ments in the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, &c. 

“ The following process is recommended as being very simple, and 
can be executed under any circumstance, since the only articles ne- 
cessary are, a pot containing eighteen pints * liquid measure, and & 
cask or tub about seventeen inches diameter, and two feet five inches 
deep, sufficient to manufacture twenty pounds of soap. 

To make the Lye for the Soap. 

Take four measures or pecks of ashes well'sifted, and one of lime, 
form the ashes in a circle, pitting the Jime in the centre, mix it gra- 
dually together, and moisten the whole with water, but not more than 
you would dry tobacco in order to use it. Place the tub upon two 
trestles, leaving sufficient room under it for placing a small vessel, to 





* The pint here mentioned, it must be observed, is considerably more thea the 
English pint, gach weighing Ibs, 1607. 
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We learn from Cesar, and other Roman writers, that the travelling 
merchants, who frequented Gaul and other barbarous countries, either 
newly conquered by the Roman arms, or bordering on the Roman 
conquests, were ever the first to make the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries familiarly acquainted with the Roman mode of life, and to inspire 
them with an inclination to follow Roman fashions, and to enioy Ro- 
man conveniences. In North America travelling merchants from the 
settlements have done, and continue to do, much more toward civiliz- 
ing the Indian natives than all the missionaries, papist, or protestant, 
who have ever been sent amongst them. There is reason to expect, 
that much may be equally done for the civilization of the natives of 
New Holland, by chapmen travelling with suitable wares from our 
new formed settlements in Botany Bay, 

Nothing can be more natural than that these things should so hap- 
pen, Arude people will hardly go insearch of commodities of which 
they know not the names, the nature, or the value, and which they 
have little, if any, money to purchase. Yet when such commodities 
are brought among them, exposed to their view, and recommended as 
fashionable or useful, they seldom fail totake a fancy for them, and 
will often give in exchange any thing, of however essential utility, that 
they already possess. They learn to labour, that they may have 
means with which to purchase those foreign commodities. They learn 
to disdain the use of those coarse cloths, or rude utensils, with which 
they were before content ; and with the new conveniences, they insen- 
sibly adopt that improved system of manners to which such conveni- 
ences properly correspond. In the stage of the progress of society, in 
which this change is begun, no such alteration possibly could take 
place without the intervention of chapmen or pedlars. 

It is further to be observed, for the credit of this most useful set of 
men, that they commonly contribute, by their personal manners no 
less than by the sale of their ware, to the refinement of the people 
among whom they travel. Their dealings form them to great quick- 
ness of wit, and acuteness of judgment. Haying constant occasion to 
recommend themselves and their goods, they acquire habits of the 
most obliging attention and the most insinuating address, As, in their 
peregrinations, they have opportunity of contemplating the manners of 
various men and various-cities; they become eminently skilled in the 
knowledge of the world. As they wander, each alone, through thinly 
inbabited districts, they form habits of reflection and sublime contem- 
plation; with all these qualifications, no wonder that they should often 
be, in remote parts of the country, the ,best mirrors of fashion and 
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censors of manners, and should contribute much to polish the rough- 
ness, and soften the rusticity of our peasantry. 

It is not more than twenty or thirty years, since a young man, going 
from any part of Scotland to England on purpose to carry the pack, 
was considered as going to lead the life, and to acquire the fortune, of 
a gentleman. When, after twenty years absence in that honourable 
line of employment, he returned with his acquisitions to his native 
country, he was regarded as a gentleman to all intents and purposes. 
When he had purchased a little estate he commonly made improve- 
ments, and set up in a style of living, by which the taste of the whole 
country side was mightily corrected and refined, I believe, in my 
conscience, that at least a fifth part of our second rate gentry, whose 
gentility is not of ancient, military origin, may trace it to the useful 
industry of this deserved class of citizens. But, to trace somewhat fur- 
ther, the progress of that refinement which is begun through the mi- 
nistration of itinerant merchants; when curiosity, taste, industry, and 
fancy have, by their endeavours, been roused; the purchasers of their 
commodities learn next to meet them at fairs. 

By assembling on these occasions they become more social in their 
tempers, they are taught to vie with one another in their manners and 
appearance, they gain some knowledge of traffic, and become ac- 
quainted with more of the conveniences of life. The time of the fair 
becomes a period to which their hopes look forward, znd an era from 
which every one dates some increase or other of his personal import- 
ance, Every one returns home from it, too, with resolutions to earn 
money, or to prepare commodities which may enable him to make 
greater purchases by the return of next fair. 

The spirit of industry and of social intercourse which is, by these 
means, stirred up, continues to operate, till yet more frequent meet- 
ings for the purposes of traffic become requisite. Markets are next 
established. The chapmen become shopkeepers; and the improves 
ment of the country, if not impeded by the operation of opposite 
causes, goes rapidly on. This is no fanciful or ladicrous deduction, 
the progress of industry and of luxury advances by these very steps. 
Chapmen are undeniably of all that consequence in society which I 
have ascribed to them. 

I know not if the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge in 
the Higblands and Islands of Scotland had not better employ chap- 
men instead of preaching missionaries, or unite the two characters of 


the chapman and preaching missionary in the same person, 
H2 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, - 


Your insertion of the following will much oblige a 
CONSTANT READER. 
Uxbridge, June 21, 1810. 


THE CASE OF A COUNTRY WHICH HAS TO IMPORT 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE: 
[From Chalmers’s Inquiry.] 

When one casts his eye over the face of a country, he must be 
sensible that one district often wears a very different character from 
another. In one district he will observe more trading establishments, 2 
greater number of manufacturing towns, and a population far beyond 
its means of subsistence. In another district he will observe, that the 
population is a good deal below the level of the subsistence produced 
in it; that the inhabitants are chiefly employed in the cultivation of 
the soil; that there are few manufactures, and these chiefly of the 
most bulky and uncarriageable commodities, The reason for this dis- 
tribution of employment,is obvious, The one country is more favour- 
ably situated for manufactures than the other. It may have the ad- 
vantage of vicinity te coal, of vicinity to the raw material out of which 
the manufactured commodity is formed, of rapid streams of water, 
which they can convert into a meving power for giving impulse to 
their machinery. In consequence of all these advantages, it can work 
up the manufactured commodity at a cheaper rate, and with fewer 
labourers than it is possible to do in other districts.. The neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield abounds in iron stones, and coal. This gives it a great 
advantage in the manufacture of cutlery ware, and it accordingly sup- 
plies all England with this article of convenience. In other parts of 
the country, it may be possible to set up such a manufacture, but 
then it would probably be at a much heavier expense. You would, 
perhaps, have to transport from a great distance the raw material, and 
the coal which works it. It may, therefore, be cheaper to buy from 
Sheffield than to manufacture in your own neighbourhood, Instead of 
subsisting manufacturers at home to work your cutlery ware, you find 
it cheaper to subsist manufacturers at a distance, in consequence of the 
natural advantages of their situation. You import your manufactured 
goods from a manufacturing county, and you export the produce of 
your land from your agricultural county. 
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There are two disadvantages then which the mannvfacturers of Shef- 
field have to struggle with. Before they can furnish their customers at 
a distance with their article, the price of its conveyance must be added 
to the original price, and this addition may be conceived to be so 
great, as to encourage the institution of a rival manufacture in the 
neighbourhood of these customers. And another disadvantage is the 
higher wages they must give to their labourers. ‘They maintain them 
not with grain raised in the immediate neigbourhood, but with grain 
raised at a distance. The whole expense of its carriage is an addition 
to the wages of labour, or a diminution of the profits of their em- 
ployment. To counterbalance these disadvantages, they have the na- 
tural advantages of their situation, So long as the latter preponderate 
there is an encouragement to men of capital to vest it in the manufac- 
ture of cutlery ware. There is a rushing in of capital to this employ- 
ment, until its profits be reduced to the general run of profits in the 
country. 

This then is the limit at which it remains stationary ; and all further 
stop is put to the extension of the manufacture. If a few men of ca- 
pital were to embark in the speculation of setting up some more munu- 
factures of the kind, a greater quantity of cutlery ware would be pro~ 
duced, and its price would fall in consequence of the more plentiful 
supply brought to market. But what is more than this, to set these 
new manufactures agoing, there must be a demand for more labourers, 
and for more agricultural produce to subsist these labourers, “This 
agricultural produce would rise in those counties where there was a 
greater demand for it ; or it would be, perhaps, brought from a greater 
distance than before, and a heavier expense would attend its convey- 
ance, At all events, the wages of labour would rise, and in every way 
the profits of the employment be so much reduced, as to discourage 
any more adventurers from embarking in it. 

In this way, the labourers who derive their food from a distance, 
cannot be accumulated in any place beyond a certain limit. 

What is true of different parts of the same country, is true to a 
much greater degree of different countries*, Add to the distanee, 





® The truth is, it is difficult to find in any part of Great Britain, a sufficient 
palpable example of an inequality in the price of grain from the expense of car- 
rying it. This is owing to the extreme facility of conveyance, both from opr insu- 
lar situation, and the extent of our inland navigation. In this way, the mere ex- 
pense of carriage gives so small an addition to the price, ag to be often more than 
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and yon add to tle expense of carrying agricultural produce from one 
part of the country to another. One county may be more favourably 
situated than another for manufactures, and to a certain extent its ma- 
nufactured commodities may be exported in return for agricultural 
produce. But this must necessarily have its limits. In a county, the 
inhabitants are often accumuleted beyond its means of subsistence. 
But this accumulatton ip time comes fo its limit; and what is applica- 
bie to different counties, is applicable in a much higher degree to dif- 
ferent kingdoms, ‘The inhabitants of a whole country are seldom ac- 
cumulated to any degree beyond the limits of its own agricultural 
produce. You may propose to institute new manufactures, and in this 
way you reduce the price of your manufactured commodities in foreign 
markets by bringing forward a more plentiful supply. You, at the 
same time, set up a greater demand for labourers, and for the sub- 
sistence of labourers. You raise the price of agricultural produce, 
and you therefore raise the wages of labour. In every way the profits 
of your employment may come to be reduced toa mere nothing. You 
are discouraged from the idea of giving any farther extent to manu- 
factures,and come at Jast to perceive that it is impossible to extend the 
number of inhabitants in a country, far beyond the limits of its na- 
tural population. 

This redundant population has never borne a great proportion to the 
whole population of a country. There is a delusive splendour in com- 
merce, that imposes an extravagant idea of its greatness. Foreign 
trade forms a very showy part of our national establishment. By dint 
of manufactures we can at times force a redundant population into tne 
country, and make the agricultural produce of other countries contri- 
bute to their subsistence. Their number forms an addition to the po- 
pulation of the country, and their wealth forms-an addition to the 
wealth of the country. This addition has been much exaggerated, and 
I believe that the advantage of it is too questionable to be ever the ob- 
ject of an enlightened policy. When we read of the weekly imports 
of grain in‘o the ports of England we are apt to be astonished at the 
quantity, and conclude, that an immense population must be main- 
tained by it. But there is a great deception in all this. The imported 





compensated by the advantage of the great and ready market, which the crowded 
population of our manufacturing towns is sure to create. But if you take the case 
of different countries, you of course add:\so much to the expense of conveyance; 
that the operation of the principles above insisted upon becomes quite sensible. 
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grain comes home in ships, and a fleet of merchantmen is a very bril- 
liant and imposing spectacle. It figures away in every newspaper, and 
all the grain that comes into the country is recorded in the journals of 
a custom-house. It is a perfect bagatelle, however, to the inland pro- 
duce of the country. According to the very moderate estimate of Mr, 
M‘Pherson, author of the Annals of Commerce, the average crop of 
wheat in Britain amounts to eight millions of quarters. The greatest 
importation ever_known was in the year 1800, when it amounted to 
about one million of quarters, or less than one-eight of our annual 
consumption, Take the ten years preceding 1799, an interval that 
comprehends two or three years of considerable scarcity, and it will 
be found, from the registers of the importation of grain, that the ave- 
rage quantity of wheat imported did not amount to one-thirty-third of 
our annual consumption; and, upon the whole, I account it a safe esti- 
mate, that the redundant population of Great Britain does not amount 
to above one-thirtieth of the natural population of the island. 

This fact, I conceive, to be pregnant with consequences of ‘the ut- 
most importance. With the exception of a thirtieth part, the whole 
population of this country is subsisted upon its agricultural produce; 
and with ihe exception of the industry of this thirtieth part, the whole 
industry of the country is maintained and upheld by its own inherent 
ability. Take off this thirtieth part, and there remains first, a popu- 
lation employed in raising agricultural produce for our subsistence ; 
secondly, a population employed in manufacturing those other necessa- 
ries of life that cannot be dispensed with; and, thirdly, an immense 
disposable population that can be directed to any service which the 
country requires.of them, that can be withdrawn from their present 
employment, and directed to other employments, according more with 
the taste or interest of the times, This, I hope, must appear evident 
to all with whom I have succeeded in communicating a distinct ap- 
prehension of my principles. Take off the thirtieth part, and every 
labourer of the country, in whatever department of trading or manu- 
facturing industry he is employed, is subsisted upon the agricultural 
produce of the country. But this agricultural produce, you will say, 
does not form the whole of his wages or maintenance. He must bave 
clothes for himself and family. He must have a house to shelter him. 
He must have salt and fuel, and all the second necessaries of existence. 
Nay, in the present style of expense. which prevails among the lower 
classes of the community, be must have what, in the sobriety of 
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former age, would have been called the superfluities of existence He 
must have sugar and tea, and malt liquors; he must have a neatness 
and accommodation in his house, and a finery in his dress, which » 
certainly be dispensed with. All this is very true, but it is ai! 5 
dence of the greatness and extent of our agricultural prod: 

enjoys all these additions to his comfort, because the agrieu!tural p 
duce is able, not only to feed him, but to feed all those who are en 
ployed in labouring for his other accommodations, It cannot only. feed 
him, bot it can feed his tailor, his mason, his coal carrier, the manu- 
facturer of the exported articles that is sent abroad to pay his tea, |i s 
sugar, and his foreign luxuries. It can afford the materia! for the 
nufacture of his beer, and it can feed those who are employed in the 
manufacture of that beverage. All those people, if he will have it se, 
we must class among that part of the population who labour for the 
necessaries of existence. ‘They ferm no part of the disposable popu- 
lation. Thef belong to the second division of the population of the 
country. But he himself, and many thousands more, may belong to 
the disposable population. Their employment may consist ia the nre- 
paration of an article which the wealthier people of the country ave 
forced to abstain from, in consequence of the heavy tax which the y 
give to the government. Their customers desert them, and they must 
seek for maintenance im another employment. Government is ready 
to receive them, and is now invested with the ability of giving them 
the same maintenance as before, of giving them a price suftcient to 
purchase both their own food, and the food of all who labour for those 
additional accommodations which they formerly enjoyed. 

As to the redundant population, the thirtieth part that have chosen 
to take up their abode with us, and to grafi themselves upon the natu- 
ral population of the country, they must look out for themselves, Part 
of them will be employed in working wp exported articles for the pur- 
chase of agricultural produce, and this agricultural produce will be 
sufficient to subsist not merely the manufacturers of the exported arti- 
cles, but will go to feed all the remaining members of the redundant 
population, who are employed in preparitg the second necessaries of 
existence for the individuals of their own body. 

There are two ways of estimating the advantage of a redundant 
population. You may compute the addition which this population 
gives to the wealth of acountry, and this is correctly enough done by 
summing up the incomes of all the individuals who belong 'to the re- 
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dandant population: or, you may compute the addition which they 
can be made to give to the public revenue of the country, or the quan- 
tity of their wealth, that is convertible by taxation to the purposes of 
government. In the first way of estimating, it must be allowed that 
the amount of the incomes of the redundant population is equil to 
the amount of the incomes of any other equal part of the trading po- 
pulation, because the wages of their ihdustry, and the profits of those 
whose capitals are vested in it, uvust be equal to the general run of 
profit and wages in the country. But there is one important difference. 
The produce of their industry is exported in return for the agricultural 
produce which maintains them. The equivalent for their maintenance 
does not belong te the country. It belongs to the proprietors of that 
agricultural produce that is imported from abroad. These proprietors 
afford the maintenance, and they receive the equivalent. The fraction 
of one-thirtieth does not express the addition which the redundant po- 
pulation gives to the wealth of the country; for this fraction, small as 
it is, must be reduced by the whole value of the articles which are ex- 
ported to pay the agricultural produce. 

One part of the redundant population labours for the lixeig’) of 
proprietors abroad. The produce of their industry is exported as a re- 
turn for their subsistence, and becomes no longer the property of the 
country. An equal part of the natural population, indicates 2a much 
greater degree of wealth, for this population labours for the luxury of 
proprietors at home. They are as well subsisted as the others, and 
the produce of their industry still belongs to the country, for it is 
given to our inland proprietors as a return for the maintenance which 
they derive from them. 

Even though the produce of the industry of our natural population 
is exported, it is not, like that of the redundant -population, sent 
abroad to-pay for their subsistence. This subsistence they derive from 
the country, and it is sent abroad to purchase luxuries, which are to 
be given to our inland proprietors as a return for their subsistence. 

Take a thirtieth part of the natural population, and in estimating 
the ‘wealth which their existence indicates, you add together the wages 
of the labourers, the profits of the stock-holders, and the rent of those 
landed proprietors who give them their subsistence. Take an equal 
redundant population, and you have only the wages of labourers, and 
the profits of stock-holders to inelude in your estimate. The rent of 
the landed proprietors who give them their subsistence, does not belong 

VoL, v. 1 
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to the country: they reside abroad, and their rent forms part of the 
wealth of other nations. 

But if you attempt to compute the addition which the redundant 
population affords to government, you will find that it is still more in- 
significant. A heavy taxation would sweep them off from the face of 
the country. Their industry flourishes; because the natural advantages 
of the country enable them to undersell their neighbours in spite of the 
heavy expense of an imported subsistence. If, in addition to this ex- 
pense, a certain tax were imposed, it might reduce their superiority te 
nothing, and force them to discontinue their employment. If the tax 
is on any articles of necessary consumption, it increases the expense 
_of subsisting the labourers ; an expense which might reduce the profit 
of the capitalist to a lower rate than he could gain, by transferring the 
manufacture to another country. If the tax is on income, or an arti- 
cle of luxury, it might add so much to his own personal expenses as in- 
duce bim to transfer his capital to another country, where, with a more 
moderate profit, he can command a greater quantity of comfort, and 
maintain a better establishment. Our legislators, in the spirit, as I 
think, of a mistaken policy, would tremble at the idea of a tax which 

would have the effect of annihilating a single manufacture. Our trad- 

ing and manufacturing interests must be attended to. We must take 
care not to push the taxation beyond what they can bear; and we like 
the idea so much of our population working at shops and at looms for 
our luxury, rather than in the field of battle for‘our rights and securi- 
ties, that manufacturers must be treated with the greatest delicacy, 
and we must content ourselves with the gleanings of their revenue. 

Now, the case is very different with an equal trading population, 
maintained by the agricultural produce of the country. Instead of a 
small fraction, government can appropriate the whole concern to it- 
self. They labour for the luxury of our landed proprietors at home, 
and if these proprietors can be forced to dispense with this luxury, 
they can be made to labour in the service of government. The redun- 
dant population labour for the landed proprietors abroad, and all that 
they can yield te government is a fraction of their profits; for the 
main force of their industry is expended on the production of an equi- 
valent to those from whom they derive their subsistence. An equal 
part of the natural pepulation can be made to contribute the full force 
of their industry to the service of government; government can ap- 
propriate to-itself, not merely the fraction cf their profits, but, by a 
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tax on the landed proprietors, it can appropriate to itself the right of 
demanding the whole equivalent, and directing what that equivalent 
shall be; the addition of a thirtieth part to the agricultural produce of 
the country by importation, is the addition of a much smaller fraction 
to the public resources, The addition of an equal part, by an improve- 
ment in the cultivation of the soil, may be converted into a clear and 
total addition to the public resources of the country. It would go to 
augment our disposable population, and every part of our disposable 
population may be made to give their entire services to the necessities 
of the state: The redundant population cannot be withdrawn from 
their present employment. They. are not convertible to any species of 
industry. It is in virtue of their present employment that they earn 
their subsistence. They are fixed down to it by the will of their cus- 
tomers abroad; a will that is beyond the reach of government, and 
that its authority cannot control. 

The addition which a redundant population gives to the strength and 
resources of a country, is, beyond all,comparison, insignificant, when 
contrasted with the addition that*is affurded by an equal part of our 
natural population. It is an excrescence that may add to the bulk of 
the body politic, but with e small addition, indeed, to its vigour and 
activity, and, like most other excrescences, I believe that it is hurtful; 
that it is pregnant with a thousand mischiefs, which the very small 
contribution that it affords to our revenue can but poorly compensate 
for; that it is a load and an oppression upon the country, and an op- 
pression the more intolerable, as it is valued by government ; as it mis- 
leads the eye of the country from its essential interests ; as it at one 
time fills the mind of the public with unreasonable alarm, and at ano- 
ther with unreasonable triumph and satisfaction; as it embarrasses the 
councils of the nation, and bas diffused among us the principles of an 
infatuated policy. 


(To be continued.) 





RECEIPTS FOR MAKING BRITISH WINES AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR. COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
S1r, 


As one of the leading objects of your work, besides Trade and 
Commerce, isto render public every possible means for superseding our 
12 
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consumption of articles of foreign growth, thereby encouraging an in+ 
crease of our arts and manufactures within ourselves, 1 beg leave to 
trouble you with a few words on the subject of our great’ consumption 
of foreign wines, If we look at the situation of affairs in Spain and 
Portugal, we see that more than one-half of the vineyards of those 
countries have been either destroyed by the ravages of the enemy or 
abandoned and suffered to go to ruin by the possessors, and nearly all 
the stock that has been collecting for years has already found its way 
into this country ; thus, in a short time, there will be a scarcity of 
wines from those quarters, aad when we look at the present enormous 
price we are paying for that article, what may we not expect it to be 
a year or two hence. 

I hear of no article that the English have made so little attempt at 
improving at in that of British wines; but I am confident that there is 
a wide field open for English industry and perseverance, and the great 
obstacle to be surmounted is prejudice. 

What bas led me into this train of reasoning has been a journey I 
have lately made into Warwickshire, where I have drank some of the 
finest flavoured British wines I have ever tasted, and, in my opinion, 
equally good, strong, and palatable, with any from Spain, and induced 
me ‘to obtain the following receipts, whieh I send herewith, if you 
thiak them worthy a place in your Magazine. 

Receipt for Raisin Wine, equalto Sherry. . 

Let your raisins be well washed and picked fram the stalks; to every 
pound ef raisins thes prepared and ehopped add one quart of water, 
which has been boiled ‘and stood till,it-is cold, Let it stand in the 
vessel for a month, beimg frequently stirred, at the end: of which let 
the raisins be taken from it and the liquor close stopped in the vessel ; 
im another month’s time let it be racked imto another yessel, leaving all 
the sediment behind, which must be repeated till it become fine, when 
add to every ten gallons six pounds of fine sugar, one dozen of Seville 
oranges, the rhinds being pared very thin and infused in two quarts of 
brandy, whieh shenld be added to the liquor at its last racking. Let it 
stand three months in cask, when it will be fit for bottling; it should 
then remain in the bottle a twelvemonth. 

To give it the flavour of Madeira, when it is in the cask put a comple 
of green citrons in, and let them remain till bottled. 

Lisbon. 


Take strong sweet wort, and to every gallon put three pounds and 


a half of Lisbon sugar ; boil it about half an hour, skim it well, and 
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when cold enough, set it to work. as you would beer, -and manage it 
precisely in the same way ; let it remain six pres in the Cask, gack- 
ing it as before, 

Parsnep Wine. 

To three pounds of parsneps Cut ia slices add one gallon of water, 
boil zhem till they become quite soft ; squeese’ the liquor welleut of 
them and run it through a sieve, add toevery gallon of liquor three 
pounds of loaf sugar; boil the whole three quarters of an howe; when it 
is nearly celd put to ita little yeast. Let, it stand ten days in a tub, 
stirring it every day from the bottom, then put it into: a ‘cask for 
twelve months, as it works over fill it up every day. 

Orange Wine,’ 

To five gallons of water put fifteen pounds of soft sugar, Ppa it 
boils add the whites of sik eggs well beaten, and take off the scum as it 
rises; boil it half an hour: when cool add the juice of fifty otanges, 
and two-thirds of the peels very thin, and a-toast covered with yeast; 
let it stand three or four days, aud then turn it,; A month after it has 
been in the cask, add a pint of brandy, and it will be fit to bottle ia 
three or four months. This also should remain in bottle a twelyemonth 
before it will be fit to drink. ‘ 

Ginger Wine. 

Add to a gallon of water one pound of sugar, one ounce of ginger, 
and the peel of one large lemon, and boil the whole together half au hour; 
fine it with the whites of eggs. When milk warm, put in the j juice of 
your lemons (in the proportion of one to ever gallon) together with a 
little new yeast in a tub, and work it one day, and then turn it, ‘Tt 
will be ready to bottle in five or six days after it is made, and it Wifl 
be fit'to ‘drink in a week after it is bottled ; @ small quantity of brandy 
added will improve it. 

Another Receipt for Ginger Wine. 

“To seven gallons of water put nineteen potnds of clayed sagar, boil 
it half an hour, taking off the scum as Tt'rises, then take a «malt qoan- 
tity of the liquor, and add to it nine ounces of the best ginger bruised, 
then put it all together, and when nearly cold take nine’ pounds of 
raisins, chop them a little, and put-them into’a nine gallon cask beer’ 
measure, with one ounce of isinglass. Slice four lemons into the ¢ask, 
taking out all the seeds, and pout the ‘liquor ovér them, with half a 
pint of fresh yeast. Leave it unstopped three weeks, and in about 
thiree montlis it will be fit to bottte. 

There will be one gallon of the sugar and water more than the ‘cask 
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will hold at first, which must be kept to fill up as the liquor works off, 
as the cask must be kept full till it has done working. The raisins 
should be two-thirds Malaga aud one-third Muscadell. It is best to 
make the wine in spring or autumn, 

Malt Wines. 

Take five gallons of water, aud put to it twenty-one pounds of soft 
sugar; boil the sugar and water a little, and skim it; take it off the 
fire; and ‘put two gallons of the best sweet wort to it, work it with 
yeast; let it stand two or‘ three days, then put it in the cask with the 


peels of six Seville oranges. 


I find that the great failure of most of our British wine-makers are, 
in the first instance, with the state of the casks employed; and yoo 
should have a regular succession of always keeping your casks em- 
ployed, so as to haye your wine racked off the casks just in time for fill- 
ing them again at the proper season for making your different wines, 
and on this depends the flavour. New casks are sure to spoil your 
wine. 

C. MEADOWES. 


Ipsuich, June 20, 1810. 
—_—_—_———— 


ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS RELATING TO MASTERS 
AND SERVANTS. 





Ar the desire of several of our Correspondents, we intend giving an 
abstract, but concise account of the laws respecting masters and ser- 
vants, articled clerks, apprentices, manufacturers, labourers, and jour- 
neymen ; comprising also the laws respecting combinations amongst 
workmen, and embezzlement of. money by servants. From the many 
litigations, causes, and complaints daily appearing before the public, 
between masters and servants, it has appeared to us a matter of suffi- 
cient extent and interest to the trading and manufacturing in particu- 
lar, to demand a place in our work. 

Menjal or domestic servants are so called, not as a term of degrada- 
tion, but from their living iztra menia, i. e. within the house or walls of 
the master. 

In considering the law relative to this species of servants, we shall in- 
quire, first, 
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I. Concerning the hiring of Servants, the discharging of them, and their 
Departure from Service without permission, 

1. Of the hiring of Servants. - 

The relation between a master and his menial, or domestic servant, 
arises upon the contract between them, (usually called thehiring ); this 
may bemade, either in writing, or by an oral declaration between 
them, and for any time that may be agreed upon. 

In London and other great towns, where it is ofien difficult to leara 
the real character of a servant, a common mode of hiring is by what is 
called a month’s warning or a month’s wages ; that is to say, the parties 
agree to separate on either of them giving to the other a month’s-no- 
tice of his intention, or in lieu thereof, the party requiring the separa- 
tion to pay, or give up, a month’s wages ; and this kind of hiring seems 
to have been sanctioned by the courts. , 

But if the hiring of a servant be general, without any particular time 
specified, the law will construe it to be a hiring for a year certain, 
which it does upon a principle of natural equity, that the servant shall 
continue with and be maintained by the master, through all the revo- 
lutions of the seasons, as well when there is work to be done as when 
there is not ; and in this case, if the servant depart befose the year, he 
shall not be entitled to his wages. 

And it has been held that where a servant is hired for one year cer- 
tain, and so from year to year, as long as both parties shall agree, and 
the servant enter upon a second year, he must serve out that year, and 
is not merely a servant at will after the expiration of the first year. 

2. Of discharging servants. 

By stat. 5 Eliz. cap. 4. * after a servant is hired, his master cannof 
discharge him either before or at the end of the term of hiring + with- 
out giving a quarter of a year’s previous warning, unless for some 
cause which shall be thought sufficient, and be allowed by a justice of 
the peace, on pain that the master forfeit 40s. unless indeed at the 
time of entering into the contract it was agreed that some other warn- 
ing should be given. 





* This statute relates more particularly to artificers and servants of husbandry, 
but it is imagined that it may be well construed to give justices a general jurisdic- 
tion over servants of every description, and such jurisdiction is in fact exercised by 
them. ) 

+ This is to be understood where the hiring is for a year certain, or for an indefi- 
nite time, whick ia construed to be for a year. 
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But notwithstanding the stat. Eliz. if a servantbe guilty of inconti- 
nence, or any other moral infamy, whilst in bis master’s service, it 
has been held that the master May discharge him without application 

#0 a justice; and so if he be taken into custody for any offence, and 
legally detained, so that he is prevented from completing his service, 
the master is authorized to discharge. But inthis case it was said by 
Lord Mansfield, that if the offence of which the servant is guilty was 
committed before time of hiring, the master will not be entitled of his 
own accord to discharge him on that account, but must bave the order 
of a justice. 

Nor cana mestdlttichades his servant within the year, or abate bis 
wages, on account of any hurt, or illness, by which he may be disa- 
bled from doing his usual business; nor. even for insanity, without an 
order of a justice. 

Neither for rudeness, or other misbebaviour of servants, can the 
master discharge him before the end of his term; nor can the servant 
leave his master on account of ill treatmeat by the master or mistress ; 
but in these,-and like cases, application must be made to a justice for a 
discharge as directed by the statute of Elizabeth. 

$. Of departure from service without permission. 

As a master cannot discharge a yearly servant without a quartet’s 
warnipg, so neithercan such servant.leave his master’s service without 
similar notice, under pain of imprisonment, unless they part by mutual 
consent, or in consequence of some previous agreement for shorter noe 
tice; or lastly, unless for cause to be allowed by a justice. 5 Eliz. 
chap. 4. 

"And the refusing to do the master’s business is held in law to be a 
departure from service under the statute, notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of the servant under his master’s roof. 

And though a woman servant marry, she must nevertheless serve out 
her term, and her husband cannet take her out of her master’s 
service. 

Of the interest a master has in the time and attendance of his servant. 

From the interest which the master has in the service of his domes- 
tics, by) reason of the wages which he pays them, he may maintain an 
action against any one who bas by any means deprived him of their 
services, as by having maimed his servant, or the like; and for the pre- 
servation of such service, the better opinion is, that he may jastify 
assaulting another in the defence of his servant. 

And, in general, if a servant is disabled in his master’s service by 
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an injuty meceived, through another’s default, the master may reco- 
yer damages for loss of his service, 

And so if a surgeon, in consideration of a sim of money, undertake 
to cure a servant of a hurt, and by his unskiliulness make him worse, 
by which the master loses his service, an action will lie; and a master 
may. maintain an action against any one who entices away his ° 
servant. 

As if a man bire or retain my servant whilst in my service, and the 
servant depart from me, and serve the other, I may have an action for 
damages against both the master and the servant, or either of them, 
unless the master was ignorant of his being in my service; andeven 
then, if he refuse to restore him after demand, the action is still main- 
tainable *, 

And so if, without any enticement, aervant leave his master with- 
out just cause, an action will lie against another who retains him 
with a knowledge of such departure. 

And the reason and foundation upon which all this doctrine is built, 
says Sir William Blackstone, seems to be the property*which every 
man has in his domestics, acquired by the contract of hiring, and 
purchased by giving them wages. 

2. The authority a master may exercise over his servant. 

As the master is bound to pay wages to his domestics; and owes 
them also his protection, so in return he has a right to expect arid to 
exact of his servants fidelity and obedience in all his Jawful com- 
mands; and to enforce this, the law allows a master to correct his 
seryant in a reasonable and proper manner, either for abusive lan- 
guage, neglect of duty, or misbehaviour, 

But though a master may chastise his servant himself, he cannot de- 
legate that power to another. 

And the correction of a master must be in all respects moderate and 
reasonable, for if the master design an immoderate chastisement, 
either in respect of the measure, the manner, or the instrument, he 
will be answerable for the consequence; and if the servant die, it will, 








* The same also holds with regard to a daughter living with her parents, whether 
under or above the age of twenty-one yeafs, whom, for the purpose.of enabling the 
father to-punish one who may babarously entice her to leave her home, the law 
¢onsiders as a sefvan’, and gives the father an action agaiust the seducer to recover 
damages for the loss of her service; and any.act of service, however trifling, is 
deemed sufficient, ; 

you. V,. K 
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if done with deliberation and forethought, be murder; and if pas- 
sionately and without deliberation, manslaughter. 

And this correction, when given, must be for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the just and lawful commands of the master, and not otherwise. 
For he is neither justified in giving, nor is a servant by any means al- 
lowed to obey any commands tending to the commission of the lowest 


species of crime. 

The above positions, however, relating to the correction which a 
master is permitted by the laws of England to give to his servants, 
(however generally laid down in the books) must, it is conceived, be 
confined to servants Under the age of twenty-one years, and not to 
those above that age. Though in cases of high provocation by a ser- 
vant of full age a master is so far considered by a jury to be justified 
in Striking him, that no other,than one shilling damages are, in gene- 
ral, awarded. : 

As to the Sets of the Seroant, for which the Master is answerable. 

The acts of a servant are, in many instances, deemed tlre acts of the 
master, which arises from the relation which subsists between a master 
and servant; for, as in strictness every body ought to transact 
his own affairs, and itis by the favour and indulgence of the law 
that he can delegate the power of acting for him to another, it is highly 
reasonable that he should answer for such substitute, and that his 
acts, being pursuant to the authority given him, should be deemed the 
acts of his master. 

It is a rule of Jaw, therefore, that when a man commands his sér- 
vant either expressly, or by implication, to do any act, he shall be 
considered as having done it himself. 

If therefore, a servant commit an act of trespass by command or 
encouragement of his master, the master will be answerable *, 

Also the acts of 4 sérvant are deemed the acts of his master in deal- 
ing and contracting for his master, so that it is concerning matters in 
which he has been usually entrusted with such authority, As if a ser- 
vant sell a piece of cloth, or the like, warranting it to be good, and it 
proves to be damaged, an action lies against the master. 

And so if a person usually sends his servant upon trust with a 
tradesman, and he takes goods in his master’s name upon his own ae- 





* But yet in this case the servant himself is not excused, for he is not bound to 
obey his master in any thing which is otherwise than honest and lawful 
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count, the master must pay for them*; and so, likewise, it would be 
were the master to send him sometimes on trust, and sometimes with’ 
ready money, for it is not possible for the tradesman to know when he 
comes by his master’s order, and when by his own authority, or when 
with, and when without the money. 

But if I forbid my tradesman to trust my servant on my score, and 
he still buys upon credit, I am not liable. 

The master is also answerable for any injury arising by the fault.or 
neglect of his servant when executing his master’s business. 

But it is to be observed, that, in all’ cases, the damage, &c. must 
be done whilst the servant is actually employed in his master’s service, 
otherwise he is liable to answer for hisown misbehaviour or neglect 

And to make the master liable, it is likewise essential that the ser- 
vant be about the proper business of his master, and acting within 
the authority actually or impliedly delegated to him ; for if the master, 
for instance, order his servant to do one thing, and the servant exceed 
his orders and does another, the servant alone shall be answerable for 
his own acts. For otherwise it would be in the power of every servant 
to subject his master to what actions or penalties he pleased, 

A master is likewise chargeable ifpbis servant cast any dirt, &c. out 
of the house into the common street, and so for any otter nuisance 
occasioned by bis servant, to the damage or annoyance of any indivi- 
dual, or the common nuisance of his Majesty’s people. 

Formerly the master was answerable for°any damage occasioned to 
his neighbours, by any fire occasioned by the negligence of his ser- 
vant; but the law is now altered in this respect, by 6 Anh. chap. 31. 
sec. §. which protects the master from an action for damages, by 
enacting that no action shal! be maintained against any in whose house 
or chamber any fire shall accidentally begin; the loss of the master 
being in such case deemed a sufficient punishment for his own or ser- 
vant’s carelessness. 

Bat by 14 Geo, 3. chap. 78. if a fire happen through the negligence 
of any servant (whose loss is generally very inconsiderable,) such ser- 
vant shall forfeit one hundred pounds to be distributed a:nomgst the 
sufferers, or else be committed to a workhouse for the space of eighteen 
“months, 





* And it is the same in respect of a wife, relation, or other person, who has been 
used to act for another, they being deemed, with respect to those individual trans- 
actions, as the servants of their employers; for were it”not so, no mutual inter- 
Course could subsist between man and man with any tolerable convenience, 
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If a servant be robbed of his master’s money, though it be in the 
~absence of his master, the master may maintain an action against 
the hundred for it. 
The Acts for which Servants are answerable to their Masters. 

A servant is not answerable to his master for any loss which may 
happen without his wilful neglect, but if he be guilty of fraud or gross 
negligence, an action will lie against him by his master. 

Servants defrauding iheiy Masters of Goods, &c. 

By the common law, a servant (even though under age) was guilty 
of felony in taking away the%goods, &c. of his master, théugh the 
goods were under the immediate charge of the servant, (and may still 
be indicted for such offence at common law, if feloniously commitied *); 
if however, any particulamgoods, &c. were expressly delivered to the 
servant by his master, to keep, or carry to such a place, and the 
servant converied them to his Own use, it was considered as a breach of 
trust only, and not felony; but now by statute Hen, 8. ¢, 7. it is 
enacted, that all servants to whom any caskets, jewels, money, goods, 
or chattels, by their masters or mistresses shall from henceforth be de- 

* livered to keep, and whe shall withdraw themselves from their masters 
or mistresses, and go away with i" said goods, &c. or any part thereof, 
with an intent to steal the same, Contrary to the trust and confidence 
in them placed ; or shall, being in the service of their masters or mis- 
tresses, embezzle the same caskets, jewels, money, goods, or chattels, 
or any part thereof, withont the assent,of such master or mistress, or 
otherwise convert the same to their own use with like intent to steal, 
that then, if such caskets, jewels, money, goods, or chattels, be of 
the value of forty shillings or upwards, the said false, fraudulent, or 
untrue act of the seryant shall henceforth be deemed and ad- 
judged felony +. The said act not to extend to apprentices, or to'any 
persons under the age of eighteen years, who are to remain as before 
the passing thereof. (To be continued.) 


a —— ———_——_ __ S__ ___ 


¥ The felony by this statute is within benefit of clergy, but the reader is to be ap- 
prized that by 12 Ann. stat. 1. c. 7. it is enacted, that whoscever shall feloniously 





steal money or goods to the Value of. forty shillings or more, in any dwelling-house, 
or out-house thereto belonging, or shall assist or aid therein, sha// be debarred from 
benefit of clergy. This act not to extend to apprentices under the age of fifteen, who 
shail rob their masters. 

+ And therefore, though the statute exempts an apprentice or servant under the 
age of eighteen years from the charge of felony by this act, viz. where gouds, &c: 
are delivered to him, yet it still leaves him open to any felony at common law, the 
same as if he were not exempted here. See 1 Hale H. P. C, 668, , 
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QUERY ON SODA WATER, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Have seen several very useful receipts given in the course of 

your work, and many Queries answered by your intelligent Correspon- 

dents, I have to request the favour of asking of some of them the best 

receipts for making soda water, as I*have turned to my Cyclopedia, and 

several other useful works, without obtaining any light upon the subject. 
Chelsea, June 3, 1810. 








QUERY ON BLEACHING SILK. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


A CONSTANT Reader and occasional Correspondent would feel 
much obliged, if any of your contributors would favour him with the 
method of bleaching silky and which, I think, has not yet appeared in 
any English publication. There is an account thereof, if I mistake not, 


by Mr. Road in the Annales de Chimie, vol. 65. 
A, B, C. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





FOREIGN. 


Vienna. On the 2d of May, a debe was published for the purpose 
of preventing the exportation of specie from the country,,and to this 
end coffee, which is an article completely of importation and of use- 
less luxury, paid for in nothing but money; is prohibited from be- 
ing imported aifier the 6th of June, and no person is to retain 
any in his possession, or to import it without a special lincence from 
the government soto do. The duties upon coffee are therefore removed; 
and on the publication of this decree, coffee rose from six florins to 9} 
per |b. 

America.—The commercial relation between the United States of 
America and this country again seems to wear the most promising 
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aspect, which will be shewn more fully by inserting the fol- 

lowing :— 

Copy of @ Letter from New York to a respectable House in Liverpool 
dated New York, 5th May, 1810. 

Congress have adjourned, and by the last law enacted by them our 
foreign commercial relations are placed on the following footing. 

The non-intercourse is repealed—Bcitish and French ships of war are 
prohibited our ports—British merchanimen ‘(not letters of Marque) are 
admitted to trade here. A power is vested in the president to renew 
the non-intercourse against the belligerent who shall refuse to rescind 
their orders, after the other belligerent has rescinded their decrees. 

Thus we may calculate"on a free trade with you until the next meet- 
ing of Congress, unless Buonaparte shou!d revoke his decrees, and 
Great Britain should thereafter refuse to do the same before that event. 
Congress will not meet again until November next. 

New York, May 8, 1810. 

An Act concerning the commercial intercourse between the United 
States, and Great Britain and France, and their dependencies, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after 
the passing of this Act, no British or French armed vessel shall be per- 
mitted to efitet the harbours or waters under the jurisdiction of the 
United States; but every British and French armed vessel is hereby in- 
terdicted, except when they shall be forced in by distress, by the dan- 
gers of the sea, or when charged with dispatches or business from their 


government, or coming as a public packet for the conveyance of let. 
ters ; in which cases, as well -— when they shall be permitted 


to enter, the Commanding officetghall immediately report his vessel to 
the edllector of the district, stating the object or causes of his entering 
the harbours or waters of the United States sand shall take such posi- 
tion therein as shall be assigned him by such collector, and shall con- 
form himself, his vessel and crew, to such regulations respecting health, 
repairs, supplies, stay, intercourse and departure, as shall be signified 
to him by thesaid collector, under the authority and directions of the 
president of the United States, and not conforming thereto, shall be 
required to depart from the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all pacific intercourse with 
any interdicted foreign armed vessels, the officers or crew thereof, is 
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hereby forbidden, and if any person shall afford any aid to such armed 
yessel, either in repairing her, or in furnishing her, her officers or 
crew with supplies of any kind or in any manner whatsoever, orif any 
pilot shall assist in navigating the said armed vessel, contrary to this 
prohibition, unless for the purpose of carrying her beyond che limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States, the person or persons so offend- 
ing shall be liable to be bound to their good behaviour, and shall more- 
over forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars, to be 
recovered upon indictment or information, in any court of competent 
jurisdiction; one moiety thereof to the treasury of the United States, 
and the other moiety to the person who shall give information and pro- 
secute the same to effect: provided, that if the prosecution shall be by 
a public officer, the whole forfeiture shall accrue to the treasury of the 
United States, 

Sec. 3, And be it further enaeted, That all the penalties and for- 
feitures which may have been ineurred under the Act, intitled, “ An 
Act to interdict the commercial intercourse between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, and their dependencies, and for other 
purposes,” last mentioned; and also all the penalties and forfeitures 
which may have been incurred under the Act laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports or harbours of the United States, orunder 
any of the several Acts supplementary thereto, or to enforce the same, 
or under the Acts to interdict the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great Britain and France, and their dependeneies, 
and fer other purposes, sliall be recovered and distributed, and may be 
remitted in the manner provided by the said Acts respectively, and in 
like manner as if the said Acts had continued in fall force and effect. 

Sec. 4. And be it farther enacted, That in case either Great Britain 
or France shall, before the Sd day of Mafeh next, so revoke or modify 
her edicts as that they shall cease to violate the neutralcommerce of 
the United States, which fact the president of the United States shall 
declare by proclamation, and if the other nation shall not within three 
months thereafter so revoke or modify her edicts in like manner, then 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eigh- 
teenth sections, of the Act, intitled, “ An Act to interdict the commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and Great Britain and 
France, and their dependencies, and for other purposes,” shall from 
and afier the expiration of three months, from the date of the procla- 
mation aforesaid, be revived and have full force and effect, so far as 
relates to the dominions, colonies and dependencies, and to the articles, 
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the growth, produce or manufactures of the dominions, colonies and 
dependencies of the nation thus refusing or neglecting to revoke or mo- 
dify her edicts in the manner aforesaid. And the restrictions imposed 
by this Act shall, from the date of such proclamation, cease and be 
discontinued in Felation to the nation revoking or modifying hcr decrees 
in the manner aforesaid. 
J. B. VARNUM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the Senate, pro tempore, 


May 1, 1810.—Approved, : JAMES MADISON. 


vo. 
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Sweden.—By a mail recently arrived from Gottenburg, we learn, 
that a decree has been published, prohibiting the importation of colo- 
nial produce into Stralsund under anysflag whatever; but it is amusing 
and encouraging to find, that, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
enemy to clip the wings of our commerce, they soar above his malice, 


~ and that the’ commodities of Great Britain, in spite of every obstacle, 


still find their way to the continent; and we have a convincing proof 
of this in the numerous fleets of British merchantmen which have lately 
passed the Sound ; and we rejoice to say without sustaining any loss 
from the Danish gun-boats and peivaccers; which swarm in that 
quarter. a 

On the 1th of June, a French consul suddenly made his appear- 
an¢e, and ordered all goods Of British commerce or manufacture te be 
put under sequestration.” Agents also, in different parts of Sweden, 
have availed themselves of Sir J. Saumarez’s orders, preventing the 


entrance of any vessel, without am English licence, into the ports of 


Sweden, to’excite the Swedish government to measures of retaliation. 
Orders have been, in consequence, issued to prevent the unloading 
of vessels which had even entered. 

Americans immediately set sail for other ports of the Baltic, and 


especially for Cronstadt, where it was expected they would be ad- . 


mitted. 


Hoiland.—Most,of the American ships, which have been for some . 


time under embargo in the different ports, are now ordered to be sold. 


Large quantities of colonial commodities are daily arriving at Antwerp . 
_from the provinées lately annexed to France, where they had been 
previously attached; this measure has occasioned numerous bank-. 
ruptcies, and trade is every where in a state of the greatest stagnation. ; 
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The following new decree has been issued regulating their foreign 
commerce, and introduction of English and colonial goods: 

Art... The line of two thousand rods, established by our decree of 
the 25th of May, 1809, No. 25, and further described in our decree of 
the 3d of November; 1899, No. 12—within which limits, with the ex- 
ception of certain places therein mentioned, and the town of the 
* Hague, and prohibited all magazines, depots or warehousés of colonial 
goods and English manufactures, en articles held to be such according 
to the proclamation of the 3ist of May, 1808, is extended to the 
distance ‘of five thousand rods from the sea coasts. All unlicensed 
magazines found within the former space, shall be put under se- 
questration, to be disposed of in such manner as shall be further 
provided, 

2. The proprietors of such magazines, lying between the distance 
of two thousand and that of five thousand rods from the sea coasts, 
shall be at liberty to clear arid carry off the same, within the space of 
fourteen days, under the authority of inland permits, 

3. All licensed retail dealers shall deliver in at the nearest office of 
the Director by Water, a special declaration in writing of their stock 
in hand. 

4. The necessary sufferances shall be delivered to the retail dealers, 
to ascertain the colonial goods and manufactures which they may keep 
on hand in order to carry on their'trade. This stock shall be regu- 
lated by the average of the extent of their licences, and the amount ef 
their payments to the weigh-house tax, in case they are rated thereto. 
‘Phe quantity, bowever, shall in no case éxceed one-third of the ane 
nual sales. 

5. The local authorities shall, within the shortest possible period, 
transmit to the Director General of the Middelen te Water, lists of the 
licensed shopkeepers within their respective districts, dealing in colo- 
nial commodities and manufactures, with @ statement of the sum they 
are rated at, to the weigh+house tax, which. statement they are em- 
powered to demand of the receiver or collector of the Middelen te 
Lande. ' 

Tie said lists are to be accompanied with such remarks as tend to 
make the Director General more particularly acquainted with their soe 
eial interests in this respect. , 

6. The present*decree shall be published in the bulletin of laws. 

\7. Our minister of finance, justice, and police, and also the Director 

You. ‘ty. hb 
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General of the Middelen te Water, are charged with the execution of 
the present decree. 

Given at our palace at Haarlem, this 24th day of May, in the year 


1810, and of our reign the fifth. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


France,—With respect to the commercial situation of France with 
this country, as promulgated through all its petty vassal and insignifi- 
cant states, it. was thought, that it was Buonaparte’s final determination 
not to grant any more licences for the exportation of grain from any 
of the ports of France, and. that a decree had been issued at Paris, op 
the, 13th. of June, peremptorily prohibiting any further exports of 
grain ; and that in consequence vessels which had been laden and 
about to sail were not, permitted to proceed, to, sea, as the Emperor’s 
great object has been tu get off his brandies and wines, This order 
was not to be confined,to France alone, and-we therefore expected it 
would give a check, upon the Baltic trade; but letters received from 
France, dated the 20th of June, we find that the exportation was not 
forbidden, but that additional duties, amounting to 15 percent. had 
been imposed on all vessels quitting the French ports. 

Russia.—By letters, dated Petersburgh, 23d May, we learn, that 
the Exchange had risen to 143, but there was no material variation.in: 
the price of either coloaial produce or, native commodities, The 
Neva, although open at St, Petersburgh, was still frozen at Cronstadt, 
it being the longest winter known there for many years. By letter, 
dated the 30th of May, we find,that,the hopes that had for some time 
been entertained of an amicable settlement with that country had en- 
tirely disappeared, and that, the. exchange bad. again. fallen: to. its 
former rate, 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the general cry out for rain durigg, the 
greater part of last month, the Wheats look remarkably well, yet rain 
would be of considerable service to feed them; the early sown barley 
looks much more healthy than that sown late, which is extremely short 
and very thin, and taking the crop (barley) it generally appears as if at 
would be much deficient in quantity. Oats bear, a worse appearanc} 
than they have done for many years, being very thin and shart, a6 
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well as the crop of beans, and should we not get rain soon will give a 
bad crop. Young clovers have suffered greatly for the want of rain. 
Little hay made yet, and many of the meadows and uplands are actu- 
ally not worth cutting; straw will, of course, be very short and very 
dear. 

From several of the inland counties, particularly Warwickshire, the 
dry weather has been represented highly favourable to the wheat 
crops, particularly the late warm nights,—The flocks of sheep mend 
apace, and have, in general, yielded a good fleece—Wool on the ad- 
vance.—Stock rather lower; lean cattle but little in demaid.—The 
blossoms of apple trees in the cider counties are remarkably promising, 
and potatoes every where seem to encourage the hope of & very abun- 


dant crop. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE.- 
OUS INFORMATION, 


Monmouth Wool Fair. 


Tans interesting mart to farmers and clothiers was held on Wednesday 
the 20th of June, The quantity of wool brought for sale was unusually small, 
many flocks of sheep not having yet been shorn, in consequence of the late 
rains, Fine wools sold from 40s. to 45s, per stone ; and, we understand, in a 


solitaxy instance, 46s, was given, being an advance o/ nearly 4s. upon fast 
year’s price. Coarse wools also experienced a rise in price, selling from S6s, 


to 40s. ; but the demand was not so great as for the finer qualnies, and much 
of the inferior sorts remained unsold. 

Manchester.—An interesting set of Warp and Weft Tables, have been aunoun- 
ced at Manchester, compiled by Josiah Jacksou, for the use of Clothiers, &e, 
Tt is entitled the Merchant’s Manufacturer’s aud Purtersout’s universal Warp and 
Weft Tables, shewing, at one view, the quantity uf Warp or Weft in avy piece of 
cloth, from 1 yard, by yards progressively, to 30 yards lung; and tor 1 inch 
broad, then 18 inches broad, and by inches progressively, to 60 inches broad ; 
and for 1 thread in an inch, then two threads in an inch, and by. wos progres 
sively, to 200 threads in.an ineh; by which the quantity of Warp or Weft in 
any piece of cloth, may be easily ascertained.—A work of much labour, of the 
utmost importance to the trade, and recommended by many eminent manuface 
turers. It contains 60 folio pages, price 10s. 6d. 


An Account of Duty on Fire Insurance paid by sundry Offices in different 
parts of the Country, from Christmas, 1808, to Christmas, 1809. 





a - & & 

Aberdeen : . 1061 5 Oj County. . 11,279 6 8 
Bath (Old) 4 . 1554 1 0] Dundee . : 1514 8 11 
Bath Sun r ~ 1279 7 3 {| Edinburgh A s 2846 111 
Bristol A‘ . - 2938 8 11] Essex Equitable i 1736 1 @ 
Bristol Crown . . 1448. 2 3] Finchinfield . 4 71 0 8 
Birmingham ‘ « 3343 3 9 | Fife ‘ é . 587 10 10 
aledonian «60 )|SOS906 «2 «621; Glasgow . 3.) | (1817 9 4 
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és. d, £5. d. 
Hants 1910 4 10} Norwich Anchor : 389. .7 10 
Hercules (Edinburgh) $3 5 10|Salamander . . 2320 4 1 
“Kent 4 6284 8 9 | Sheffield F ‘ 786 13 0 
Newcastle . A 3737 18 1| Suffolk : ; 1699 9 2 
Norwich . - 8618 9 2] Worcester A 7 2067 18 2 
Norwich Equitable 730 7 O| West of England - $2993 °7 83 
Norwich Union - 10,146 15 0} Yarmouth ; é 1358 12 0 


Account of Duty on Fire Insurances, for the Quarter from Christmas, 
1809, to Lady-day, 1810, 


i & 4, 4 So2rcd. 
Sun . “ 97,247 8- O| Hand in Hand . sa os CS 
Pheenix : - 16,241~ 5 2] Eagle : ° 3,183 8 6 
Royal Exchange 10,952. 6 7 | Westminster - 178,128) i O'S 
Imperial =, - 9,718 1 9] Atlas ‘ +9120 15; 12 
Globe - . 7,980 16 5] London Assurance 1,879 10 7 
Albion . ® 4,532 2 5|Unwn . ; - 1,803 11 10 
British ‘ > 4,377 4 8 ——$ 
ae - ear -is"2 £104,234 14 8 
County : : $645 2 11 





Taprovement in English Damask in the» Manufacture in» Cumberland.— 
Amongst the numeréus :nprovements of the present ave that of weaving figures 
on cloth is not amongt the least. A double damask table cloth has been woven 
at Whitehaven for the Countess of Lonsdale, whjch is thought by good judges 
to surpass, in point of workmanship, any thing of the kind ever produced ip 
that part of the kingdom, It is four yards and a half in length, and three yards 
and a quarter in breadth, The center exhibits, in the most spirited and correct 
manner, the family arms, with a border of the most exquisite fancy. The buds 
of roses are such as would appear to “breathe fragrance all around,” were it 

ossible for the artist to exalt them with the tints of nature, In short, the 
oom itself, the beauty, the fabric, and the amplitude of the table cloth exceed 
every thing that can be shewn in the North of England. 

Norwich, erection of the new Bridge at.—The first stone of the new bridge at 
Carrow, Norwich, was laid by the mayor, Thomas Beck, Esq. on the 26th of 
April last, before an immense concourse of spectators, anticipating the great 
conveniency which this fresh communication with the Yarmouth road, aud the 
intended excavation yf Butter Hiils, will soon give the city, Notwithstanding 
the estimate for building another bridge as proposed, at the iron foundry of 
Messrs. Aggs and Co. amounts, accor: ling to the most moderate calculation of 
an eminent surveyor, to the sum of 7, 407 L., besides the permanent expense of 
60/, per annum for i:ghting and keeping the street iu repair, the subscription is 
full. The erection of a third new bridge at the Duke's palace is also‘in contem- 
plation, and there is no reason to doubt that the loan for such a patriotic pur- 
pose will ilk rapidly, as there is a good prospect for the subscribers of these 
several undertakings being paid a good interest for their money. 

Improvements in. Kent, particule rly for the benefit « of Canterbur ‘Ya——A plar 1 is 
inthe cortemplation of the inhabitants of Kent to be immediately executed, 
for the junction of the Medway, Rother, and Stour, by means of navigable 
canals. The line of the canal proposed for the junction of the Medway and 
Rother, is from the Me lway at Yalding to Horsmonden, thence by Frittendeu 
to Ga'lows Green, near Tenterden, and from thence to the Military Canal at 
Stone, which consects at with the Rother, The line projeeted to join the Stour 
is to branch off at Middle Quarter, near High Halden, which, lu -its course, 
will embrace Ashford, and be continued Jo Wye, and thence-it can be easily 
extended to Canterbury. The cost of this last line, tw nty-seven miles in 
length, will he 103,744/., and the former-line, near jhirc@lipaiegaiies in leneth, 
190,638/. If tucn the advantages to be derived from this are so obvious 
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to the landed interest of the county, of how much consequence is it to the 
trading interest of Canterbury to obtain a navigation thence to the sea, ‘and as 
the enormous expease of land carriage may now be within the knowledge or 
conception of the trade of that city, we give as an instance that of the carriage 
of coal only during the last two years, It appears that the quantity of coal 
brought into Canterbury, and on which the pavement duty of one penny per 
chaldron was paid, was 18250 chaldrons, being’ av average of 9,125 yearly, 
which, at the rate of thirteen shillings per chaldron (tue price paid for land 
carriage gives 5,951/. a sum equivalent to discharge the interest of near 
120,000/. more by one-sixth than the estimate or the whole cost of canal, har- 
bour, &c. It is to be observed here, that the carriage of coal ouly is calens 
lated, if then that of hops, timber, stone, woul, and all kinds of goods is 
added, and which in 1802 was estimated at thirteen thousand tons annually, and 
calculated to cost 7,230/. the saving will appear by canal navigation to be 
enormous, . 

New Invention of taking a Thief in custody.—Mr, Donovan, supcrinten- 
dant of the police at Leith, has received trom Mr, Barclai, the licutenaat 
of police at Stuckholu, a curious instrument, of Swedish invention, for 
éeizing a thief or vagabonc, It is fixed on a pole five feet long, aud when 
pushed forward, opens with a spring, and receives the neck of the person .wish- 
ed to be taken into custody, from which he cawnot extr cate hinself, and may 
be led along by a boy; or aring fixed tov the end of the shaft, may be made 
fast to any post, &c. on the way. 

A Passage Bout navigated by Steam —It appears that steam has been applied 
in America to the purposes of duland navigation, with the greatest success, The 
passage boat between New York and Albany is 160 {cet long, and wide in pro- 
portion, aud has for accommodations fity-two bircas, besides chairs, sofas, &c. 
for.one hundred passengers; aud the machine which moves her wheels is equal 
to the power of twenty-four horses, aud is kept in motiwh by steam from a 
copper boiler eight or ten feet in length. Her route isa distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, which she performs regulariy twice a week, and some- 
times in the short period of thirty-two hours, Wheno the wind is fair, light 
square sails are employed to increase her speed, 

Balloon in Switzer/and.—M. Awtome Tschan, mechanician, at Balstall, 
Switzerland, has cousisucted an air-balloon of fifteen thousan! cubic feet, 
which he fills ia three minates with improved ass. The balloou is made upon 
the model of a palace, with four front; a boat is attached to it, carrying two 
pieccs of cannon, wach he loads and discharges at a certain elevation, MM. 
Tschan made his filty-ticd asconsion at Soleure, in Switzerland, on the 1st ult. 

A gentleman of the name of Spencer has recently exhibite lon our Downs 
an invention of his ows, waich promises to prove hie! y advantazeuus to the 
army and navy, and which h denominates, as it really is, a portable telegraph, 
During the exhibi'ion, a mes-ayge was transmitted te the distance of eight miles, 

i 








g 
an answer returued, and both accomplished in the short space of three mi- 
wutes, It may be rendcied peculiarly serviceable, during the time of action, in 


I 
conveying siguals, &c. either ov shipboard or on land, and, in our’ opinion, 
is well worthy she attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, andthe Military 





Commander ia Chie Jie wstrument is very simple in its construction, but 
Rot more so than eifective in its opera lions, 





New tron Raitwuy in Scotkiad,—t\t is in contemplaron immediately to open 
a subscription for a survey and estimate of an iron railway, from the coal and 
lime works on the south of the county of Edinburgh, aud which are exhaus- 


tible, by Gala Water to the point f contact with the line lately surveyed by 
Mr. Telford, from Glaxgow to Berwick, By tus line coal aid lime will be sup- 
plied to a great proportion of th counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, 
85 per ceut. under the prices of the Lanarkshire coal and lime, as stated by Mr. 
Telford in his report. 

' Society for the Relief of decayed Artists.—Some time since, a meeting took 
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place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, consisting of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
and Engravers, The articles for the formation and government of the society 
were read over by one of the committee of artists which had been employed in 
framing them. These, with some unimportant alterations, suggested at the 
meeting, were unanimously approved of, and agreed to. A considerable sum of 
money was also iminediately subscribed, to promote the prelimivary steps, and 
defray the necessary expenses incurred, previous to another and defmitive 
meeting, at which the whole business might be finally arranged and settled, 
The society is tv consist of respectable artists in each of the above professions, 
and an honorary fund is also to be established, in conjunction with the princi- 

one, for the reliet of the widows and orphans of such artists as are, at 
their deaih, incapable of providing for the future sustenance and support of 
their Yamilies. The business of the meeting conciuded with the appointment of 
governors for the ensuing year, and, among those elected, we noticed the re- 
spectable names of Messrs. Davis, Turnerelli, Mulready, Randall, Warren, 


Scott, &c. &c. 
ee See 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Spain. Kuve Joseph has several times narrowly escaped heing taken by the 
Spanish patriots near Madrid, and his baggage has twice fell into their hands, 
and been completely carried off. The Regency is settled at Cadiz removed 
from Leon. The Marquis de Romana’s head quarters was, on the last accounts 
coming away, remaining at Badajos; a strong French division had made several 
attacks on the out-posts, but they had every time been repulsed with consider- 
able loss. Provisions of every description are reckoned more plentiful in Cadiz 
than even in times of peace, while the French opposing army suffer the utmost 
want. General Massena, when at Valladolid, issued a proclamation, stiling 
himself king of Portugal, promising to drive all the English into the sea in less 
three months, and that he would hang every British othcer found in the Portu- 
guese service. 

Portugal.—General Massena is the French commander in chief in this de- 
voted country at present, with an army of 70,000, and as an incitement to 
carry all before lim, it is reported that the kingdom is to be given him for his 
trouble; if su, no doubt every general underhim willreceive au estate, and the 
petty officers and mcn come in for their share of the cake by plunder, &c.. so 
much for the French method of giving freedom to its neighbours ; however, we 
have the satisfaction to see the country is not yet lost, and something may still 
be expected from British valour, if the country itself does not despond. There 
has Leen several reports of a battle between the English and French armies, 
but nothing, excepting skirmishes, appear in reality.to have taken place, in all 
of which the Portnguese and English have been successful. The last accounts 
tepresent the British troops to have quite recovered, and the whole now fit for 
the most efficient service, : 

Russia.—The amicable adjustment, some time since expécted between this 
country and the Court of St. Petersburg, appear again to have vanished. It 
was still rumoured by the last accounts, dated the S0ih of May, that some 
change would shortly take place in the ministry, and that M, Novoztitzoff’s 
mission to Paris was to announce the intended alteration. But, as that minister 
is well known ta be attached to the French interest, nothing favourable to the 
British can be expected from a negociation intrusted to him. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

The most remarkable occurrences since our last haz been the horrid attempts 

te musder the Duke of Cumberland in his bed, by an Italian valet named Sellis, 
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who had been particularly patronised by his Royal Highness; but notwith- 
standing several dangerous wounds received on the head and different parts of 
the body, his highness is nearly recovered. After the perpetration of the at- 
tempt the villain inicted a Summary punishment-on himself, by nearly severing 
his head from his body, and he was found dead in his 1oom in a few minutes 
after the act. 

On the 21st of Juue the Imperial Parliament was prorogued. until the 2ist 
day of August. next, at which the following message from his Majesty was read 
by the Lord Chancellor :— 

“ My Lornps anp GENTLEMEN, 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to acquaint you, that, as the public busi- 
ness is now concluded, he thinks it proper to put an end to the present Sessioa 
of Parliament. 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty to express the satisfaction he derived 
from the reduction of the island of Guadaloupe by his Majesty’s arms, an‘event 
which, for the first time in the history of the wars of Great Britain, has wrested 
from France all her possessions in that quarter of the world; and: which, to- 
gether with the subsequent capture of the only culonies in the West Indies 
which remained iu the possession of the Dutch, has deprived his Majesty’s ene- 
mies of every port in those seas from which the interest of his Majesty, or the 
conmerce of his subjects, can be molested.” 

“*GenTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons, 

“His Majesty has commmaided us to thank you for the liberal and ample 
supplies which you have granted for the service of the present year. 

“lis Majesty deeply regrets the necessary extent of the demands which 
those services have created; but we aré commanded toexpress to you the con- 
solation which he has derived from observing that the resources of thé country, 
manifesting themselves Ly every mark-of prosperity, by @ revenue increasing in 
almost all its branches, and by a commerce extending itself in new channels, 
and with an increased vigour in proportion as the enemy has in vain epomneet 
to destroy it, have enabled you to provide for the expenses of the year without 
imposing the burden of any new taxation on Great Britain; and that, while the 
taxes which have been necessarily resorted to for Ireland have been imposed 
upon articles which will not iuterefere with the growing prosperity of that 
country, you have found it consistent with a due regard to its’ finances to dimi- 
nish some of those burdens, and relax some of: those regulations of* revenue, 
which had been felt the most inconvenient in that part of the united kingdom, 

“His Majesty further commands us to retura to you his thanks for the pro- 
vision which you have enabled him to make for the establishment of his Serene 
Highness the Duke of Brunswick. 

“ His Majesty has directed us to acquaint you, that Portugal, rescued from 
the oppression of the enemy, by the powerful assistance of his Majesty’s arms, 
has exerted herself with vigour and erergy in making every preparation for re- 
pelling, with the continued aid of his Majesty’s forces, auy renewed attack on 
the part of the enemy; and that in Spain, notwithstanding the reverses which 
have been experienced, the spir-t of resistance against France still con- 


tinaues unsubdued and unabated ; aud his Majesty-commands us to assure you of: 


his firm and unaltered conviction, that not only the honower of his throne, but 
the best interests of his dominions, require his most strenuous and persevering 
assistance to the glorious effort of those loyal nations, 
“ His Majesty has commanded as.to recoramend.te you, upon your retarn to 
respective counties, to use your best exertions to promote that spirit of 
order and obedience to the laws, and that general concord amongst all classes 
of his Majesty's subjects, which can alone give fulb effect to his Majesty’s.pa- 


; 


ternal care fur the welfare and happiness of his:people. _His Majesty has the 


fullest reliance upon the affections of his subjects, whose loyalty and attach» 
ment have hitherto supported him. through that long and eveutful period, duri 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to commit the interests ef these domi- 


. 
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niows to his charge. Tis Majesty feels that the preservation of domestic peace 
wnd aranquillity, uoder the protection of the law, and in obedictce to its au- 
thority, is the most important duties which he owes to his péople. 

© Tlis Majesty commands us to assure you that be will not be wanting in the 
discharge of that duty ; and his Majesty will always rely with confidence on the 
contioued support of his loyal subjects, to énable hifn to resist with success 
the desigus of foreign enemies, and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of the British Constitution.” 

The following Supply and Ways and Means was voted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, being macl more favourable than the public were led to expect. 


SUPPLY. 
Navy seceseceedeeeseeseres ial Rie a di dbdandeass ike £ 19,238,000 
Army of England «+ ++riseceeesteceseseedeseereces sereeees 13,953,606 
For lreland----- Oeemereoeesrerereee Cee rerererecererese eeee 2,992,551 
Extraordinaries for England +++ ++++++++++ecerreees : 2,750,000 
For Ireland «-++ce+ cecnsscesedeceesceretsace . 200,000 
Ged banets > 0.9/9 69:4 9:4)6:0 404% se hq00 on fg pa ltiet O & sss 4,410,000 
Miscellaneous Services +-++++seeesereeceecereee eeeere 1,752,000 
Vote of Credit for England ++++4e++++« Ss eeetteeeee . $,000,000 
For Tvrelands-+-scceccccccrec cet ecsccscesssssersersnes 020 200,000 
Sicilian Subsidy -+++++eseeceeerereeeres 400,006 
For. Portugal «+++ ++ +s0+ececeeeeercereneees 930,000 
These, with other items, would make the 52,185,000 
The Irish proportion would be -+-+++++- tee nereeteerererers 5,936,000 
Civil List «+++++eeeer pees . 177,106 


Which being deducted would leave the total of the supply . 
for England Seam b etd emae aes etinteeadar seater eeeeneee 46,079,000 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


To mect this heavy charge, the amount of the Duty on Land 
and Malt be took at) ....csccsecseesesececscceceesess 9,000,000 
Surplus of the Consolidated Fund....4...0ececeeeees seveee 2,661,602 
Already voted of the Consolidated Fund .4........4..+. +. 4,400,000 
TU INL hott aad Sahn eek bled ba epiecieiagia Seiet hiagbead 19,500,000 
ND x -snatabantbchiiade Gia tkians+ork oeeeene sew dewedene 350,000 
Exchequer Bills ,......+.5¢- ‘ eéeeeees 9,800,000 
_ To go to discharge the vote of last year....... nite . 5,110,000 
Granted in Exchequer Bills for this year (tunded) 8,000,000 
The total amount of the Ways and Meausto meet the supply 46,223,202 


The produce of the Property Tax was this year 13,751,233/.; the money bor~ 
rowed to pay the interest of the loan was obiained on more advantageous terms 
for the public than ever a loan was before negociated. He proposed to defray 
the interest aut of the excess ‘beyond the estimate of the consolidation of the 
Stamp Duties, which he proposed in 1808, and which exceeded his calculation 
to the amount of 1,150,000/. which would furnish the means of paying the in- 
terest of the loan, leaving an excess of 115,000/, su that he did uot intend to 
burtinen the country with any additional taxes, 

‘The following Acts, us particularly relating to Trade and Commerce, have 
lately passed tbe Impcrial Parliaments and received his Majesty's axsent, 

‘An Act to continue to the 5th day of July, 1811, for allowing certain draw- 
hacks and bounties on goods, wares, and merchandizes imported in, aud export- 
ed from Ireland. 

An Act to amend and enlarge the power of an Act, passed in the se¢ond 
year of his Majesty’s reign, for the encouragement of the fisheries, and pro- 
tection of persons employed therein. 

Av Act jo amend the several Acts relative to the making of malt, and the 
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granting of permits and certificates, and the regulation of braziers, and of :per+ 
sons employing more than one still in Ireland. ran Ue 

Au Act to allow till the 1st of August, 1811, the bringing of coals, calm, and 
cinders to’ London and Westminster, by inland navigation. ay 

An Act for establishing a castle market in Wisbeach, iv the Isle of Ely, and 
fur moving the shambles therein, avd cleansing and paving the town, 

An Act for maintaining and improving the commercial docks. 

An Act to alter anc amend the Lidney and Lidbrook Railway Act. 

ee __ to prevent fraudsin the exportation-and importation of British and 
Irish malt. 

An Act for encouraging the consumption of, malt liquor in Ireland. 

An Act for continuing encouragement for the’ manufacture of flax and cotton 
in Great Britain. 7 

An Act to prohibit the importation of Italian silk, crapes, and tiffanies, and 
to increase the shares of officers for seizures. a deaient 

An Act for limiting the numbers’to be carried on the outside of stage 
coaches. 

An Act for granting certain powers and authorities 10 an incorporated com- 
pany, called, the Gass Light and Coke Cottipany, for lighting the streets of the 
metropolis by inflammable air, > 
Pr ‘a for the supply of thetown and port of Liverpool with water from the 

rings. wnat hiss NW . 

Tomente-the elose of the session, Lord Redesdale gave notice: of his in- 
tention to make considetable amendments ip the Insolvent Debtor's Bill, 
which he meant to propose to their Lordships at an early period in the ensuing 

» DOMESTIC. ., 

The anxiety of the metropolis was very great on the 21st of June, on the 
prorogation of the parliament, which caused the liberation of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett the tower, and.on which occasion con tions had been 


onsiderable pre 
made for a triumphal procession of the mobility; but lickily Sir Francis ac« 
ceeded to the persuasions of his real friends, and retired, from the tower pri- 
voeely by water,’ so that the mob, after waiting till late at night, retired quietly, 
t 


b wor see gi inst their patriot. However, the same precautions had 
been nin assem ling at 
rce of both hurse ‘and foot, 
metropolis on his committal. 
The gazette of the 23d of June, contains an official account of the reductiun 
of the island and fortress of St, Maura, by the troops under the command of 
Sir John Stuart, in Sicily, after.a bombardment of nine days. 

The corn market has an iiidication of becoming much dearer, principal! 
owing to a report that no more supplies were to be expected from the Frenc 
ports; and agnin, from the appearance of the wheat, the farmers are led to 
imagine the crop this year will be not ouly short in qaantity bat of inferior quae 
jity, and they have been buying up largely of the best samples to retain for 
seed, in case of the crop falling off. Coals have rather declined iw price, but 
it is wot expected they will be lower this season, 

From the Brazils we bave had considerable arrivals of tallow, hides, and 
cotton, and the recent arrivals from the Baltic must shettly create a tyll in all 
articles from that quarter. 

The following articles have experienced a full in the markets since last 
month. American pearl and ash, about 5s, per cwt.; bristles also from 
10s. to 153. per cwt.; coffee, from the stoppage of exportation to the conti- 
nent, has been flat, and very few purchases made, so that it may be called 5s. 
per cwt, yor 40 There has been an‘ immense arrival of cotton wool of late, 
that the will be shortly overstocked, unless some steps are taken to 
eapeeneaes aod all kinds gre from 1d. to 1¢¢. per lb. lower; isin- 

e same cause, ie fell 10s. per lb, From the arrivals of tallow 

nw 


the different alarm posts, as an efficient military 
as was the means of maintaining the peace of the 


ensure an 
glass, from 
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fall still farther. 
hemp:that of. £4... i 
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[July 1, 


feom the Baltseand ‘the Brazils, soap is also -4s, per cwt, lower, and expects to 


Flax has also experienced a depression of £5, perton; and | 


Sugars are rather fluctuating in price ; and Trist provisions, of all kinds, are 
looking ap, fréin the price’ quoted in our price current. 
Madder, notwithstanding several arrivals, has rose. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


; (The ‘Solicitors Nantes are between 
Parentheses.) 
f ay Bait ‘ 
ACKERLEY Samuel, Liverpool, woollen 


draper, (Mr. Ovred,. Liverpool! ; and Cooper 
ahd Lowe, Suntharmpton beildiigee 0% | 


Aldridge Jos. Nejsen square, Blackfriars’ ’ 


road, surgeon. (Mr. C. Arrowsmith, Deven- 
shire square, 
Allen Jos. Willian, High street, Tambeth, 


(Mr. Tatker, Bartlett's 
buildings, Holborn. 


Arrowsmith George, Bell Sauvage yard, 

dygute’ hill, money, scrivenes; Plesers, 
N itten and Pownall, Knight Rider street. 

Burtord John, Whitechapel ready 
earthen ware seiler. (Measrs. Sweet and 
Stokes, King’s Bench wal. ) 

Brookes Thomas, of Banwell, Somerset, 
tailor, (Me. W. Harris; jut,  Brigtedy, and 
Messrs. Vizard and Cv. Lincoln’s :, 

Baker John, of Sheptots Mallett, crset, 
innkeeper. (Mr. R. A. | She ‘Bath; 
and Sheppard and Adlington, Bedfoz row. 

Barnett William, North Pathertph, Somer- 
set, baker. (Mr. J. Parsons, Bridgewater ; 
and Mr. Blake, Cock’s coum Carty street. 

Barratt Sam. late of Rola gus ings, Fet- 
ter lane, jeweller. (Mr. J. Burgess, Great 
Portland street. mH 

Bott John, of Birmingham, suuffer maker. 
(Mr. Mauderley, Kirminghai ; and Mr. Bod- 
field, Hind court, Fleet street. ; 

Brearley William, late of Birmingham, 
money scriyener. (Mr. Barber, Fetter lane, 
Fleet street; and Mr. Freere, King street, 
Birmingham. 

Browne John, Crosby square, Bishopsgate 
money scrivener., (Messrs. Kearsley and 
Spurr, Bishopsgate within. } 

Bowler Wu sen. of Castle street, South, 
wark, hatmaker, (Mr. Bennett, Dean’s court, 
Doctor’s Commons. A . 

Bainbridge Thomas, Manchester, muslin 
manntacturer. (Mr. S. Unwin, Manchester; 
and Messrs, Milne and Parry, Teftuple 

Canning Henry; of Broad street, merchant. 
(Messrs. Shawe, Le Blauc and Cv. Tudor 
Street, Blackfriars, ; 

Cooper Valentine, New Rond street, mil- 
liner. (Mr. Chalmers, Furnival’s inn. 

Cook Rd. Little St. James’s street, vietual- 
ler. (Mr. Cowburn, Hare court, Temple. 
Christie David, late of Bradford, Berks, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. Sanders, Reading; aod 
Mr. Holmes, James street, Bedford row, 

Collett Thomas, of Uxbridge, grocer. 
(Messrs. Gale and Son, Bedford street, Bed- 
ford row. , 

Coleman John, late of Silver stree<, Golden 

square, tallow chandler and deales, (Messrs. 
. 


corn chandler. 


: P ; ? ‘ 
BANKRUPT... 2a f 


s# and: 





Gale and Son, Bedford: street, Bedford. 


roy 
Wiilehtey James, of Nottingham, draper 
atid dewler. (Mi. Russed, Lunt street, South- 
twark. ; | is ; 
Carter Jeffery, of Stockton, Durham, 
dealer and chapman. (Mr. Raisbeck, Stock- 
‘ton; atid Sloper and Meath, Montague street, 
Hagel square, | ; , . 
ove Richurd, King’s head, Monmouth 
street, victualler: (Mr. Whitton, Great James 
strert, Bedford row. “i ; 
Davis Richard, Rose’s Gateway, Russell 
street, Bermondsey, leather dresser, (Tyler, 
) HLatiphries anti Oo. Crown Office row. 
F) pwarth Heury, Liverpyl. percbant. 
nog riut, Liverpool; and Mr. Wilson, Tem- 


Duncan Wn. and Alexander, Liverpook: 
draper, (Mr. Law, Manchester; and P. 
Hurd; King’s Bench walk, Temple. 

veratd Ambrose,Lower Grosvenor street, 
Bond street, wine merchant, )Mf. Toosey, 
St. ‘Martin’ lane. 7] oO ] 

Emwiett Henry and James, Gerrard streety 
Sohy,, tailors, (Messrs, Jones and Roche, 
Covent garden. <p. Peg : 

Vins ‘Evan, Neath; Glamorgun,' ~=# 
henar. (Mr. Frankit, Joho rh tag ‘ 
and Messrs) Whitcombe ‘and. Ki ig, Ser- 
Sa rd > it perk vt 

‘eu Thomas, Crown court, Threadneedle 
street, and of Hull, merchant and dealer. 
Mr. 'C. » Halt} and Rosser and Son,’ 

artlett’s buildings,» ° 

Fea Magnus, alsoof Crown coartand Hull, 
merchant, dealer and chapman, Attornies 
‘as above. ; ay » 

Fea William, also of the same places of. 
above, and same attornies, 

‘Fa John, of Hoo Mill, Warwick, mil- 
Jer. (Mr. Tidwan, Warwick; and Shephard) 
“Tuller Hichard, Deal, thophedpé 

Fuller Richard, Deal, © per. (Mr. 
Russell, Lant sireet, Southwark. © i ¢ 


; from Gemge, Gateshead, Durh victu- 
aller. (Mr. Willis, Gateshead; and Messrs, 
Bell and Brodriek, Bow lane, Cheapside. 


Graham Archibald. John, of Liverpool, 
master mariner, (Messrs.Cramp and Ledge, 
Liverpool; and Mr. Battye, Chancery lane. 

Gray Daniel, Long Melford, Saffolk, grocer.’ 
(Mr. Sewe!! Chatteries, Isle of Ely;. and 
Messrs. Leigh and Mason, New Bridge Street, 
Black{friar> , ¥ 

Gerlach Gotlieb Heary, London street, : 
Fenchurch street, merchant, (Messrs. Palmer, 
Tomlinson, and Co. Copthall court. 

‘ayson Chas: of Liverpool, boat builder. 
(Messrs: Bardsweli and Co. Liverpool; and 


Hackney Samuel, of Dowgutl hill, rag” 





Mr. eke aes Caper building 


merchayt. (Mr, Silver, Aldersgate street. 
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nt score? fwe 

Harrison Edward, late of Chferd’s inn J 
Flegt siveet, me rehab. (dlr, Jacobs, Hol- 
born court, Gray's inn, 

Ueroa George, Bermontsey street, South- 
‘ wark, felimonger. (Mr. sherwood, Cushion 
court, Broad strcet. 

Heyland Charles, late of Warrington, 
druggist, dealer and ‘chapman, (Mr. Ashby 
Pritt, Liverpod@l; and Mr. Blackstock, bon- 


don 
‘ Hackworth Michael, of Felling Durham, 
anchorsmith, (Mr. S, Thompson, Digg Mar 
kei, Newcastle; and W. Atkinson, Chancery 
dane. 

Hewitt Danic!, late of Stoke Newington, 

carpenter, (Mr. K. Harvey, Cursitor street, 
‘Chauéery lane. 

liunter And. Little Portland street, coach 
maker. (Messrs. A. Beckett and Weale, 
Broad street, Golden square 

Jackson Sameel, Bemnoudsey street, wool- 
stapler. (Mr. Wright, Dowgate hill 

laugh George, Coventry street, Haymar- 
het, tailor. (Messrs. Jones and Roche, Co- 
vent Garden churchyard. 

Kinnear Jn. Liverpool, merchact. (Messrs 
Cooper aud Lowe, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery lane. 

Linford Thomas, Cheapside, jeweller and 
dealer, (Mr. Taylor, Old street road. 

Lowe Richard, of Great St Helens, broker. 
(Mr. Mason, Foster lane, Cheapside, 

Lovett Jos. of Coichester, Essex, grocer, 
dealer and chapman. (Mr. Francis, Col 
chester; and Messrs. Naylor, Great Newpo:t 
sireet,. + 

Mash Joseph, Red Lion passage, Holborn, 
potatoe merchant. (Mr. Crosse, Providence 
row, Finsbury square. 

Moore John, of «St. 
Mark lane, brandy merchant. 
New Bridge sireet, Blackfriars. 

Mac Taggart Peter, iate ot London, broker. 
(Mr. Wasbroagh, Warnford court, Throgmor- 
tom street. 

Meantley Jeremiah, Rochdale, Lancaster, 
ironmonger and dealer. (Mr. Sandwich, 
Hull; and Rosser and Son, Bartlett's build- 
ings. 

Rixén Robert, late of Sanderbush, Cum. 
berland, dealer in horses. (Mr. John Blow, 
Caitisle; and Mr. Birkett, Bond court, Wall- 
brook. 

Newmah Wo. Canterbury square, South- 
wark, merchant and dealer. (Messrs. T. and 
W. Richardson, New inn. 

Nelson Jesem, Liverpool, tailor and dra. 
‘per. (Mr. Dav ies, Live rpool; and Mr. Med. 
dowcratl, Gray's jun. 

Oshome ag of Dalby’s terrace, City 
road, builder, (Messrs. Annesley and Co. 
Angel 1 court, bh morton strect. 

Cohes. / ate of St. John’s street, 
West Su held, bed bedstead maker. (Mr. Kiss, 
Printer street, Black friars, 

Oakley William, W. Overend and W. § 
Oakley, Church street, Southwark, aoa. 
= (Mr: Oakley, Martin's laue, Cannon 


aiSarker John of Gunthorpe, Norfolk, mer- 
chant, (Mr. Withers, jun. Holt; and Mr. 
ww poulter ‘Witham, tate of % ipo ine 

er Wiiliam, tate o 
street, wholesale stationer. «, Blandford, 
(Mr. Car- 


Mitre pendlingt> Temple. 
Post Ww Bristol, carver. 
aie: J Bristol; "and. Mr. James, Gray’s inn 
Pickard William, late of Little Moorfields,’ 


John’s square, and 
(Mr. Bevill, 


Bunkrupts. 
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; (Mr. Young, Vine street 


breeches maker. 
Piceadil 2 OM 

Peglar,Samnel, Inte of Newnham, Gloa- 
cester, liney draper. (Mr. W. €., Wand, 
Gloucester; and. Mr, Chiltea, fachequer 
Office, Lincoli:’s inne 

Pratt Charles, of Tong acre, money, seri- 
venex, (Mr, Popkin, \Dean street, Soha. 

Polley Joby, New Bond street,, furniture 
printer. (Messrs, Sweet and stokes, . King’s 
Bench walk. 

Perks Siimuel, Walsall, Stafford, factor. 
(Me. Whately, Birmingham; and Swuine, 
Stevens and Go. Old Jewr 

Parker Miechacl,, of Ripon, York, shep 
keeper. (Mf. Powell, Knaresborvegh; and 
‘y and Stocker, Furniva)’s jen. 

Pacnell Win. of Stoney lane, Sonthwark, 
brewe:. (Messrs. Halt and Drake, Salies’s 
hall, Cannon street. " 

Roberts Willam Pdward, of Liverpool, 
woollen draper. (Mr. Windle, John street, 
—~ mem row; and Mr, .Phillips, Liver: 
wool. . 
, Rogers John, now or late of the Strand, 
mercharit. (Messrs. Bou dition and Hewitt, 
Little Friday street. 

Robson George, Laneaster, linen @raper-. 
(Mr. W. Smith, Preston: and Mr. Windie, 
Johw street, Bed ford row. 

Rawson Epworth, Clement's lane, ear- 
oa (Messrs. Noy ant Pope, Mincing 
ane. 

Ross Henry, of Kingston on Hull, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Martin, Hall; and Sykes aud 
Kuowles, New ian, London. 

Russell Phillip, Sheerness, slopseller. (Mr, 
Isaacs, Bury street, St. Mary axe, 

Rose James, sen. and jun. of Symond’s 
wharf, Tooley street, provision merchants, 
(Messrs, Bourdillon and Hewitt, Priflay 
street. 

Richardson Thomas, Waterside, Halifax, 
York, dyer, dealer and chapman, (Wighes. 
worth and Thompson, Hulifax; and Wigles- 
worth, Gray’s inn. 


Say Charles, late of Falmouth, merchant 
and dealer, (Me, A, Young, Falmouth; and 
Reardon and Davis, Corbett court, Grace- 
chareli street. 

Sulton Edwin,of H and 
dealer. (Mr. Wilde, Warwick square, New- 
gate street. 

Salter hoger. of Batheaton, Somerset, 
baker. (Mr. Wingate, Bath ; and Mr. Ligh- 
man, Bush lane 

Sweeting John, of Old Bond street, tailur. 
(Messrs. Bousdillon and Hewitt, Friday street, 
Cheapside. 

Store Richard, of Clement’s lane, tailor, 
(Mr. Bartlett, Lawrence Pountoey lane, 
Canngua street. 

Swain John, of Ramsgute, bricklayer, 
(Mr. Wightwih, Rampgate ; and E, Bigg, Hat. 
ton garden, 

Smith William aud Joshua, late of Staple- 
ford, Herts and Whetstone, timber mer. 
chan’ (Mr, Pate, Bury, Suffolk; and Mr. 
Giles, Great Shire tane. 
arks William, Castle-street, Leicester 
, currier. (Mr. Bower, Clifford's ian, 

Simpson ‘ohn aud W. G, Fairman, Old 
— factors 4: om dealers. (Mr. Pullen, 

ore, street, Cripp 

ewe Soh John, 1 Ap St, John’s street, West 

niigid Aath » vender. (Mi, Lamb, Alders. 


Stencheldge William, Colchester, ' Essex, 
ra 


Jedi h, bate 
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(Mr. Tilson, Chatham place, Black- 4 
friars. 


Simpton John, late of Ross, Hereford, inn 
keeper ‘and dealer, (Mr. Harvey, Ross; and 
Meredith and Co. Lincoln’s inn, 

Trott Diouysivs, Oid Change, calico prin- 
ter. (Mr, Wilde, Castle street, Falcon 

’ Square. 

Tripp John, of Bristol, woollen draper. 

(Messrs. Clarke and Son, Bristol; and Messrs. 
* James and Abbott, New inn. 

Taylor W, Clifton, L 
(Messrs. Chessliyre and Walker, 
ter; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Thompson Jobn, late of Philpot lane, pro- 
vision ‘bfoker. (Mr. Boswell, St. Michel’s 
alley, Cornhill. 

Topping George Bew, late of Wormwood 
street, ‘merchant. (Mr. Lamb, Aldersgate 
street. 2 

Tabart Benjamin, Bong street, bookseller. 
(Mr. Hannam, Great Piazza, Covent garden. 

Watkins Thomas, Plymouth Dock, tavern 
keeper, (Mr. J. W. Bozer, Ply mouth Dock; 
and Williams and Dork, Prince’s street, Bed- 
ford row. ‘ 

Ward William Jesstp, late of Market 
street, St. James’s, victualler. 

Wylie Jos. Copthall court, merchant and 
insurance broker, (Mr. Barrow, Thread- 
— street. 

‘oodward Thomas, jun. 


ca shopkeeper. 
und’s, and Mr. 
svells Thomas and George Owen Tuke, 


Bankside, timber merchants. (Mr, Surman, 
Golden square. 


BAN KRUPICLES SUPERSEDED. 
Dean James, of Langley, near Tarvin, 


Chester, corn and flour dealer. 
Hanbury Capel, seething lane, corn fac- 





Manches- 


late of Ride, 
(Mr. Pate, Bury, St.’ 
Giles, Great Shire 


tor. 
Kirkpatrick William, of Bread street hill, 


merchant, late of Manchester. 

Mew Henry, of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
shopkeeper, 

Youdon Jos. of Sonth strect, West square, 
Lambeth, victuailer, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson Alexander and David Robertson, 
Cofeman street, brokers, 9% June. 
Agpe Moses, City Chambers, Me eictnnt, 23 


Jun 

Bantlster W. late of Romford, Essex, 
baker, 14 July. 

yee” Win, Broad street, merchant, 2 


> John, Lamb Conduit street, mer- 
chant, 2 June. 

Batéman Jonas, Redcross strect, South- 
wark, 18 Jupe 

Bateman obi and William, Yorkshire, 
woollen draper, 

Buck aay og nnee s'reet, Charing 
cross, tailor, 12 

James, my of Hugh’s fields, Dept- 

fo 


,» Victualler, 23 June, 
Bride Edward, Fashion street, Spitalfields, 
victualler, 30 June. 
Beetson Henry Grundy, late Gray’s inn 
square, money scrivener, 30 June. 
Bowman John, Water lade, Mery Ser 





chant, 30 June, - 


‘ 
¥ 


(July 1, 
Burland Thomas, Mangerford, Berks, 
draper, 10 June. 

Bell Charles, Penrith, Cumberland, tvool- 
len draper, 5 Jaly. 

Brown Joseph and Jane, of Newcastle, 
suddiers, 4 July. 

Bottomiey Samuel, Salford, 

liquor meveledint, 11 July. 

Bond Thomas, New Sarum, Wilts, clothiey, 
5 July. 

Braddon W. Polperro, Cornwall, shop- 
keeper, 7 July. 

Burgess Gouge, Wood street, warehouse- 
man, 3 July, 

Bloom Daniel, of Town Miligate, Norwich, 
merchant, 14 July. 

Billing J. Ravensthorpe, Northampton, 
woolcomber, 13 July. 
P Suhep 8. of Cheltenham, haberdasher, 10 

aly. 


Coats Edw. Massey and Hail, Burton on 
Trent, brewers, 18 June. 

Cock James, Bristol, looking glass manu- 
facturer, 23 June. 

Crane Edw. Margaret street, Cavendish 
square, carpenter, 39 Jane. 

Coulthard Joseph, Bucklersbury, ware- 
houseman, 30 July. 

Cook Jr. Liverpool, silversmith, 2 July. 

Coates E. EF. Massey and J. Kall, late of 
Haninglow, Stafford, brewers, 7 July 

— T, late of Liverpool, mareliant, 13 
Ju 

Cuthbert, Breoke and Cathbert, Gutter 
lane, merchants, 4 August. 

Coldwell T. of Wakefield, dealer, 21 
July. 

Cross W. jun, of Ainsworth, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer, b&Jaly. 

Darley Ann, of the Roebuck, Holborn, 
victualler, 23 June. 


Davis Alexander and Nathan, Little Car- 
ter lane, Doctors’ Commous, warehouse- 
indn. 

Devenish Ann and Uenr 
lar’s street, upholsterer, 7 | 

Dean Joseph, Birmingham. 
July. 

Dixon W, and Henry, Rotherhithe, timber 
merchant, 17 July. 
Dowsing Jon, 

14 July, 

Evans Hezekiah, Bristol, 
June, 

Ekins Joseph, Oxford street, cheesemon. 
ger, 26 June. 

French Martin, George street, Portmay, 


Lancaster, 


a Weve Vil- 


dealer, 3 


Harwich, Essex, erpcer, 


carpenter, 18 


square, wine merchant, ie July 
RA. Rob, of Lullington, Somerset, banker, 
19 Jun 
Folo Ww: Cherry Garden street, Bermond- 
sey timber merchant, 26 May. 
. ‘ord Samuel, Birminghami, saerchant, 15 
une. 
Francis Thos. sen. ye eo 408 Godman, 
Cambri Aes mere Na ba 
Fen ohn and G. eg "Rotherhithe, 
smiths, 30 iene. 
Ford Paul Edw. of Howland Mews, hack- 
"Faivoridge Rob, Paragon place, Kent rond, 
‘airbri ob. n place, Ken 
a ate merobant. 30 i 
arland Charles Brackley, Northampton, 
perenne a jane. 
shernne Jarvis, Aldermanbury, hosier, 26 
1 Setdsmith ~ Sesecg Soreditch, wine mer 
chant, 30 
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Goff Elijeh, Welclose square, coal mer- 
chant, 30 June. : 

Goodwin W. Gosport, baker, 2 July. 

Gillam T. and W, Weaver, of St, Michael’s, 
Worcester, drapers, 16 July, 

amber Jas. of the Roebuck, New road, 
Ratcliff, 30 Jane. 

Huggins R, Bristol, cabinet maker, 21 


ane, 

Harrison Joseph, Southwich, Durham, ship 
owner, 14 June. 

Halton Tho. Colford, Gloucester, mercer, 
18 June, 

Hootton W. Knightsbridge, coach maker, 


26 June. 

Holland Peter, Leftwick, Cheshire, tanner, 
19 June. 

Horley R. Epsom, pork butcher, 2 June. 

Hofden Jas. sen, and jun. Salford, Lancas- 
ter, dyers, 20 June. 

Hindle J. and W. Lawrence, Kenyon and 
Co. Lancashire, calico printers, 2 July. 

Hetherington UV. Low Crosby, Cumberland, 
drover, 25 June. 

Hinde John, C, P. Wyatt, and T. Keyse, 
Horsiydown, lead manufacturers, 3 July, 

Hodson W. Manchester, cotton spinner, 5 


daly 
Hale H. and H. Birchin lane, oilmen, 4 
August. 

jones John, late of Whitechapel road, 
cordwainer, 25 June. 


Jackson Jn. of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, | 


chymist, 30 June. 
* Jones Humph. Rich, Type street, Finsbury 
square, confectioner, 23 June. 
Knight Jn. Lower Clapton, corn chand- 
ler, 23 June. 
; ne J. late of Leeds, York, dyer, 16 
uly. 
Lawtie George, Usquhart, Hutton street, 
merchant, 26 June, 
Levein Sulomon, jun. of Barnes, Surrey, 
broker. 
2 Lee And. William, Sunderland, grocer, 20 
une. 
Leedham John, of Matlock, Bath, inn 
keeper, 27 Jane. 
Leo Jos. late of Manchester, merchant, 26 


une, 

Lewis W. Bond street,woollen draper, 20. 

Liule R. and W, Cranston, late of Hythe 
and Ashford, Kent, linen drapers, 30 Jane. 

Mordey Richard, Bishopwearmouth, ship 
owner, 22 June. 
. Maxted Jn, Little Earl street, victualler, 

9 July. , 

Machin Hockley Arthur, Wickwar, cheese 
factor, 3 July. 

Makcham James, Thames street, cheese- 
monger, 3 July. 

Merry wether Edw. of Manchester, cotton 
spinner, 4 July. 

Mills J, and J. now or late of Wood Sad- 
dleworth, merchants, 23 July. 

Nicbolson Jouathan, St. Giles’s, booksel- 
ler, 30 Jane. 

Nightingale W. and Geo. Lombard street, 
bankers, 30 June. 

Oakley Fr. Herreford, woolstapler, 7 June. 

Platt 8. of Diggles, Saddieworth, York, 

‘chat, 27 June, 
Pee ris. King street, Cheapside, ware- 


as wag 26 June. 
e John, Finsbury square, merchant, 3 


jasteur Jn. Lewis, late of Stony Stratford, 
grocer, 30 June, 


. lerce Thomas, Canterbury, bragier, 30 
abe. 


Dividends. 
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Prge Jn. Bishopsgate street, haberdasher, 
uly. 

Raby G. Great St. Helens chambers, mer. 
chant, 18 Juiz 

Richards W. Pendergrast, Pembroke,shop- 
keeper, 25 Jane. 

Rye Wharton, Oxford street, linen draper. 
1g June. 

Reynell Henry, Bristol, linen draper, 6 
Joly 
on John, Thirsk, York, draggist, g 
ulys 

Ronse R. late of Miaster, Sheppey,-car- 
penter, 28 July. 

Swaine Thoms, Birthingham, carrier, 22 
June. 

Simpson C. of Masborough, York, boat 
beiides, 23 June. : 

impson Samuel and Ca, Chipcha 

Bread street, silk mercers, 30 June, a 

Schneider J. Henry, Bow lane, merchant, 
23 June. 
Smith W, Portsea, Hants, lincn draper,.7 
July. “ 
} Shiite Richard, Liverpool, ironmonger, 2 
uly. . 

Siade Thomas Moore, Old Bond street, 
picture dealer, 30 June. 

Sherwood J. W. Newgate street, cheese. 
monger, 3 July. 

Seager George, Westbromwich, Stafford, 
titaber deaier, 13 July. 

; ne psou W. Liverpool, flour dealer, 9 
uly. f 
P sisson John, Lombard street, banker, 16 

ufie. 

Sinclair A. Castie court, Birchin lane, mer. 
chant, 14 July. 

Thompson Anthony, Whitley Wood, Shet 
field, merchant, v¢ June, 

Thornton Jn. Lawrence Poantney lanc, 
merchant, 2 June. 

Taylor Paul, Shetlield, screw manufactu- 
rer, 20 June. 

Tite Thomas, 
Jane, 

TurnerHenry, late of St. Martin’sJe.grand, 
silk manufacturer, 30 June. ' 

Tapper Geo. Linton, Kent, shopkeeper, 3 


Daventry, auctioneer, 21 


uly. 
Votter G. Charing .cross, haberdasher, 14 


daly. 

— Walter, Midhurst, Sussex, draper, 
7 July. 

Waters B. of Finch lane, my: 26 June. 


Watson Joha, sea. and jun. and Joseph, of 
Tawcager, nn manteatnneeh 20 June. 
allbutt Charlotte, Petworth, Sussex, mil- 
liner, 13 June, . ; 
Watts Wm. Bristol, hosier, 20 June. 
Walker W. Francis, Chatham, ligea draper, 


12 June. 
Wilson Richard, West Smithfield, tobacco- 
nist, 26 June. 
san Thomas, Southwark, baberdasher, 
uly. 
Wilby David, Ossett, York, eloth manufac- 
turer, 9 July, ’ 
Watmaugh Rob. and R, W. Clapham, Li- 
vee soap boiler, 30 June. 5 
re ont Thomas, late of Hereford, statuary, 
uly. 
Wright John, Oldham, Lancaster, mer- 
chant, 7 July. ‘ rat 
Wood Thomas, late of Rochdale, Lanaas- 
iy Mpdonen, 9 July. 7 , 
: ite T. Ches' eld, Derby, bookseller, 
1 ye 
Wheately J. Mark lang, cormington, .¢ 
August. 
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Ashby John Gregory, Gloucester terrace, 
Commercial road, merchant. 

Ayrton Edwin Wm, Lambeth marsh, jirsu- 
rance broker. 

Bateman Jos. of Redeross street, Surry. 

Barber Robert, Watling street, merc®ant. 


Bissex W. andl.C, and Richard Sloper, of 


. Bristol, vinegar makers. 

Burton John, late of New cross, Surry, 
dealer. 

Balding William, late of Holt, Norfolk, 


grocer. 

Birkett Robert, Gloucester street, Queen 
square, ta:lor. 

Boyd Lhomas, 
road, shopkeeper. 

Bateman Jonas, of Wilk Birstall, York, 
woollen manutacturer. 

Ballard John, Birmingham, corn and coal 
dealer. “f . 

Bragess G. Whitecross street, ale brewer. 

Bear J. Sudbury, butcher. 

Ciupson Wm. Lawrence lane, wine mer- 
chant. 

Collis T. Joseph, Oxford street, coach 
maker. 

Connop Jos. and Colly Newton, Red lion 
street, Spitalfields, dyers. 

Challecone James, Bristol, cordwainer. 

Cowgill Jos., HU. Sandiford, and J. Barlow, 
Manchester, calico printers. 

Clive Theoplinius and 8, Richardson, To- 
kennouse yard, Merchants, 
b Cox Elizabeth, Oiviston, Gloucester, shop- 

ecper. 

oak W. Charlotte street, 
place, linen draper 

Chadwick James, Lower Thames street, 
victualler, 

Commo. Robert, North Shields, grocer. 

Dowsing Jonath. Marwich, Essex, grocer, 

Davis John, Chiftch lanv, St. George's, 
horse deaier. 

Davis Thomas, Wolverhampton, ironmon- 


of Maida hill, Edgware 


er. 
Didier Peter and W. Tebbett, St. James’s 
Street, bodkse!ler, 
Fearey John. Kingstand road, builder. 
Fuller W. Brandon, Suffolk, money seri- 
vener. 
Fairfield John and James Buckley, Liver- 
pool, merchant. 
Francis J. and J. Roch " 
Godden W. of Cranbourn 





‘7 » 
v mS. 
alley, linen 


draper. | 
George John, Carbarton street, Fitzroy 
square, horse dealer. 
Gatney Mich. Liverpool,’ cotton mer- 
chant. 
Hounsell John, Bridport, ironmonger. _ 
Harrison George, Manchester, merehant, 
Hewin Rob., Rob. Higgin, and Jos. Hett, 


riuters, 


Isleworth, calico 
ames’s market, Westmin- 


Heaver T. St. 
ster, dealer. 

Johnson W. of Hertford, ceal and corn 
merchant. 

Keliy John, of Shoreditch, cheesemonger. 

King W. Bream’s buildings, Chancery lane, 
cabinet maker, : 

Levy J. New Lisle street, Leicester square,, 


oilman. 
Lock Phillip, late of Naleworth, Glouces- 


ter, yarn ’ 
Lyon john, late of North place; Gray’s 
ina late, money sexi vener, 


Certificates—Partnerships dissolved. 
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Merrywether Fd. of Manchester, cotton 
spinner, ; 

Pearson Thomas, Pennybridge, Lancaster, 
flax spitver. 

Prince Jas, and Jeremiah Smith, Birming- 
ham, lace dealers. ‘ 

Plimpton J. and Jas. and W. Gooddard, 
Wood street, Cheapside, warchousemen, and 
of Bridge street, Edinburgh. 

Pomin, J, %. and W. F. Mark Iane, corn 
factors. 

_ Rippon Theopli. Honiton, Devon, confec- 
tioner. 

Rassel Geo. W. Fleet market, dealer, 

Stanitorth Thomas, of Sheffield, cutler. 

Smith Samael, Gan street, Spitalfields, 
baker. 

Shate John, of Shoe lane, copper plate 
maker. 

Swin’en Ben). and J. Smallwood, Holywell 
Strett, Strand, tloymeéen, 

Smith R. Rudge row, victualier, 

Simpson W. Sheffield, Innkeeper. 

Taylor David, Mile eud road, cabinet 
maker. 

Yuthill Chartes, late of St. Helen’s, now of 
Norwich, merchant. : 

Whittle Sumuel, jun, of Shiffnall, Salop, 
grocer, 

Welchman Jn. of Crewkerne, Somerset, 
linen draper. 

Watson Jn, sen, and jun. and Jos. Preston, 
| cotton spinners. 

Wright W. Stockport, hair dresser, 
WallerT. Canterbury place, Lambeth, tal- 
| low chandler. 


PARTNERSIIIPS DISSOLVED. 





Rathbone | 


B. Dyson and P, Dyson, of Huddersfield, 
| York, merchants. 
T. Gyde, R. Gyde, and C. Gyde, of Pains. 
wick. Gloucester, clothiers. 
T. B. Coward, H. Wilson, and J, Richard- 
son, 6f Bath, linen drapers. 
J. Turner and T. Turuver, of Sheffield, York, 
merchants, 
W. Clarke, J, Cull, and R. Clarke, of New- 
port, Isle of Wight, brewers. 
W. Boyle and 1, Turner, of Kingston upon 
Hull, ship brokers. 
J. Simpson, J. G. Simpson and Aitken 
Megget. of Tokenhoase yard. 
D. Oliver and J. Gibson, of Sunderland, 
grocers. 
W. Ifindley, W. Bent, J. Chidwell, and J. 
Barrow, of Sutton, Chester, brewers. 
Cc. and J. Morgan, of Ludgate street, mil- 
liners. 
J. Pegg and G, Fielder, of Little East- 
bare. 2 tallow chandlers, 
J. Mew and J. Baines, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, carpenters. 
R. Rankin and J. Rankin,of Change alley, 
woollen drapers. 
Lake Henter and J. Hutchinson, of Liver- 
pool ship carpenters. 
‘ J. Bailey and J. Nickles, of Bristol, hal- 
iers. 
J. MDowell, W. Croggon, and J. D. 
M‘Dowell, of Creen bank, Falmouth, 
Ann Pittman, T. Pittman, G. Quested, and 
J. Mews, of Rotherhithe, shipwrights. 
E. Maude and B. Maude, of Liverpool, 
wholesale grocers. 
W. Curteis apd J. Lane, of Carshalton, 
Surry, bakers. 
8. Walton and J. Wood, of Farsley, York, 
scribbling and fullering milless, ‘ 
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J. Harris and J. Lewes of Birmingham, 
factors, 

I. Lambden and J. Stansfield, of Bristol, 
and J. Harding, late of the same city, de- 
ceased, pin manufacturers. 

R. Rose, T. Pratt, and C. Maddison, of 
Westham abbey Wharf, Essex, coal mer- 
chants. 

N. Iron and M. O. Iron, of Ipswich, up- 
holsterers. 

ll, E. Scott and J. G. Dessoulavy, of Can, 
non row, Westminster, army clothiers, 

J+ Hugginson, J. Davison, and EF Byers, of 
Bow street, Covent garden, haberdashers. 

J. Sweetiove and.J. Morris, of Belton, Lan- 
caster, cotton manufacturers, 

G. Redmayne and J. Thornher, of Settle, 
York, calico manufactarers. 

W. Tucker, J. Fenton, G. Machon, and W. 
Whitelock, of Sheffield, York, silver platers, 

J. Brierley of Congleton, Chester, and T. 
Brierley, ot Manchester, merchants. 

J. Moorhouse and E. Nicholson, of Earl 
street, Blachfriars, coal merchants. 

R. Ball and Jane Ball, of Wigan, Lancas- 
ter, glaziers. 

C. Zetterquish and Gustavus Gyllenship, 
of Warren street, Fitzroy square, oi! und co- 
Jourmen. 

T. Threlfall and G. Thistleton, of Liver- 
pool, timbermerchants. 

¥. Reynolds and J. Wakefield, of Manches- 
ter, cotton brokers. 

. Giles and J. Giles, of Longport, Kent, 
brewers. 

T. Heaps and R. Birch, of Macclesfield, 
silk throwsters. . 

J. Miles and T. Lane, of biverpool, pawn - 
brokers. 

Sarah Wight and J. Powell, of Great Sutton 
street, Goswell street. 

W. Hixon and Lite, of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, linen drapers. 

G. Rogers and G. 8. Bradley, of Bristol, 


hatters. 

J. R, Wilkins and W. Jennings, of Brid- 
port, Dorsetshire, linen drapers. 

J. Clarke, J. B. Clarke, J. Raven, J. Beare, 
and W. Enfield, of Norwich, wholesale linen 
drapers. 

M. Boulton, Z. Walker, sen. Z. Walker, 
jan. and A. Collins, of Birmingham, mer- 


chants. 
W. Hichel and W. Carson, of Manchester, 


drapere 
° merry Wood, sen. and J. Wood, jun. 
of Denby, , ‘cotton spinners. 

G. Haynes and L. W. Diliwyn, of Swansea 
Glaniorgan, Gambrian potters, — . 

K. Grove, J, Brown, and K. Grove, jun. 
of Whitebrook, Monmouth, paper makers. 

T. Lingford and Chamasero, of Notting- 
ham, iron merchants. 

T. Dykes and R. Denton, of Great East- 
cheap, dealers in coffee. 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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J. Kingsford, R. S. Fenner, and F. J, 
Kingsford, corn factors. ‘ 

J. Pitt and C. P. Norton, of Bride court, 
Fleet street, goldsmiths. 4 

J. Benson and W. Bilton, of York, wine 
merchants. 

R.S. Hall and F, Hall, of Kingston upon 
Hall, merchants, 

E. B. Dudding aud T. Nelson, of New 
Bond street, furniture printers. 

S. Yates and J. E. Wood, Hythe, wine mer- 
chants. 

W, Hulls and J. Bailey, of Leather lane, 
Holborn, wholesale cutlers. 

W. Cooper aud J. Morris, of Fleet market, 
linen drapers. 

J. M‘Lean and J. Cork, of New Bond 
street, silk metcers. 

§. Phelps, A. Bracebridge, and R. Troward, 
of Cuper’s bridge, Lambeth. 

A. Mott and Ff. W. Mott, of the Borough, 
linen drapers, 

B. Mander, C, Mander, and W. Baker, of 
Wolverhampton, Stafford, impcvial tray ma- 
nufacturers, ; 

J. Mellor and J. Graham, of Clough mill, 
Lancaster, cotton manutactarers, 

J. Baker and E. Butler, of Nottingham, 
coach makers. 

W. Wright, J. Wright, and T. Brockle- 
hurst, of Ashton uuder Line, muslin manu- 
facturers, 

P. Little and W, Little, of Manchester, 
dyers. 

J. Pape and J. Pearson, of Wigton, Cums 
berland,joiners, 

T. Pearson and T. Hunt, of Oxford street, 
oil and colourmen. 

J. Firth and Il. Cheetham, of Soyland 
Mills, York, cotton spinners. 

J, Whitbread, jan. T, Wilson, and T. Wil- 
son, jun. of Truro, Cornwall, multsters. 

F. Ackroyd and R, Holroyd, of Bradford, ; 
York, woolstaplers. 

R. Lamb and T. Smith, of Tottenham 
Court road, haberdashers. 

H, Longden, G. Newton, T. Chambers, R. 
Scott and J, Scott, of Thorncliffe iron works, 
York, iron tounders. 

HH. Entwistle, J. Entwisle, and J. Gilpin, of 
Leeds, ‘ 

J. Green and W. Bogle, of Birmingham, 
factor. 

J. Robbins and R. Stevens, of Birming- 
ham, factors. , 

J. Rawlins and W. Wilkins, Langley street, 


. Long acre, coxch smiths. 


G. Smith avd S Brookes, of Louth, Tin- 
coln, corn merchants. 

R.and N. Rouch, Bristol, glace manufac- 
turers, 

Mary Kemp and Mary Ann Gvodwin, 
Skinner street, Snow bill, mill:aers, 








IRISH BANKRUPTS. 
From 19th May to 19th June, 1810. 


At the desire of several of our Corres) 


ndents we shall iasert regularly the Trish Ranke 


rupts a8 wel) as the Scotch; we need not point ont chat this is an exclusive feature in. 
Tradesman, and its wtuity to the Merchant and Degicr veed no comment. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
Abbott Jos Dubin, linen draper. (Jos 
Abbott, Ormond Quay 
Allen Michael, Lettercury, Donegal grocer 
Agent. (J. Wrigwt, Lurgan street. 


Armstrong David Strorg, Belfast, woollen 
draper, (F. Whitla, Tempic street. 
Biowne Tiomas, Muilingar, Westm 


| shopkeeper and grocer. (C. Lyons, 
Quay. 
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Delany Thomas, Hansard street, timber 
merchant, (AR. K. Arthur, 10, Cumberland 


Dickson Thomas, of Cookstown, Tyrone, 
woollen dvaper, (Ramsey and Garrett, May 
sireet. 

Ennis Andw. Essex street, Dublin, sadler. 
(G. Goi; 16, Greek street. 

Henry William, Armagh, merchant, dgent. 
(G. Ogle, 2, Lower Ormond Quay. 

“Hadson Jn. Publin, merchant and linen 
factor. (W. J- Moore, 95, Capel street. 

Hlaghes Arthur, Back lane, Dublin, leather 
seller. (J. Wilson. 178, Abbey street. 

Lyons Deiinis, Limerick, merchant and 
dealer. (P. Baker, Angier street. 

M'feggert Jan. Eccles street, Dublin, mer- 
chant. (J. Boyce, 6, Ormond Quay. 

Mackenzie W. Gardiner street, Dublin, 
merchant and linen factor. (W. Hall, 46, 
Dawson street. 

Maceuley Conley and G, Sparrowhawke, 
Belfast, cotton manufacturers. (F. Whitla, 
Temple street. 

'” Mackenzie W. Dubtin, bookseller and sta- 
tion. (R. Tilly, Pembroke street. 

Miteeit Arthur, Dublin, woollen draper. 
QF Small, 46, Uranby row. 

Mouutford Jy. Belfast, cotton manfacturer. 

T. Garrett. 45, May street. 

Newman Jas. Dublin, salesman and dealer. 

. C. Hogan, 44, York »trect. 


[July 1, 


Reynold Garrett, Black Rock, Dublin, 
grocer, (S. Kildaht, North Earl street. 

Savage Jn. Belfast, haberdasher, Avent. 
(Jos, Wright,-2, Largan street, 

St. George Henry, Dablin, merchant, (S. 
Barry, 28, Caffe street. 

Strong Jn. Pitt lane, Dublin, rope and 
threac manatactnres, (J. H, Walker. 

Storry Peter, Dublin, butcher. (Hf, Rix 


_ chardson, South Cope street. 


Thompson Andrew, Belfast, merchant and 
dealer. (Ramsey and Garrett,45, May street. 

Tilly Wm. Dame street, Dublin, woollen 
draper, Agent. (J- Heury, 192, Great Bri- 
tain street. 

White H. Waring, Sackville street, Dablin, 
merchant. (J. Vawkins, 6, Fownes street, 

White Jos. Strangeway and Jas. White, 
Anderson , court, Dublin, merchant. (Js 
Thorpe, 2, French street, 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Jas Stretch and G, Hatchell, Usher street, 
Dablin, merchants. 

Pet. Macabe, Pat. Macabe and E. Macabe, 
Usher’s Quay, brewers. , 

Caleb Gardiner and Abr. Bates, Dublin, 
merchants. 

George Birch and Co, Roserea, 

Peter Crawford and Jn, Kernan, ship 
brokers, Dublin. 

Mary Dudgeon, P. Cartan, and D. Haw- 


Potterton Alexander, Dablia, hatter. (Jn. | there, woollen drapers. — : ; 
Bughes, 99, Capel sircet. W. Taylor and Ed. Leigh, calico printers, 








—===—== 





Importations at Liverpool; from 20th May to 14th June. 


West Indies. ——50 bhds sugar, Thompson and Nelson, 19 ditto, Bainbridge and 
Co.; 19 ditto F. Tubbitt; 90 ditto, 49 puncheons rum, 76 bales cotton, Taylor, 


Hughan andCo.; 1 barrel suzar, } hogshead rum, T. Branckers 5 barrels sugar, ° 


L. Lyon ; 2 ditto, L. Mam; 14 puncheons rum, J. Simpson; 30 ditto, 37 casks, 12 
barrels cofilee, W. and S. Hinde; 10 puncheons rum, 1 bag, 35 barrels coffee, 3 
ditto pimento, 3 ditto ginger, F. Casey ; 1 hogshead rum, is Garnett; one barrel 
coffee, 1 cuse sweetmeats, 50 puncheons rum, R, Wilson; 6 casks coffee, J. Rodgers ; 
AV ditto, J. Willacy and Co.; 145 casks, 6 barrels, 84 bags ditto, 447 cow and ox 
hides, 30 tous lugwood, 214 ditto fastic, $84 nicaragua wood, 2c 2q staves, 12 casks 
80 bags cutive, Ewart, Rutson and Co,; 134 casks, 4 barrels coffee, J. Hinde; 1 
barrel tortoiseshell, J. Wilson; 6 casks coffee, France, Fletcher, Yates and Co. } 1 
hogshead Madeira wiue, J. Cowgill ; 94 logs mahogany, Taylor, Houghto@ and Co.; 
5 barrels sugar, 3 ditta coffee, 13 barrels ‘ginger, 102 cow and ox hides, J. Wood- 
house ; 1 tierce, 3 barrels sugar, 18 bags, 71 casks coffee, 275 hogsheads, 30 tierces, 
15 barrels sugar, 109 puncheons, 14 hogsheads rum, 42 tons logwood, 10 ditto fustic, 
9 bags coffee, 6 barreis ginger, for C. Lawrence; 20 hogsheads, 10 tierces sugar, J. 
Birch and Co,; 95 hogsheads sugar, T. Hinde and Co.; 20 puucheons rum, Cor. 
tie and Co. ; 40 hogsheads sugar, 20 puncheons rem, Addison and Bagot; 67 hogs- 
heads, | tierce sugar, R. Walker and Co. ; 5 bogsheads, 5 puncheons rum, E. Rae ; 
40 tierces sugar, W. Dixon ; 20 puncheons rum, T. and Is. Littledale; 10 hogsheads 
sugar order; 119 hogsheads, 1 tierce, 22 barrels sugar, 1 puncheon rum, 1000 Ibs. 
old vopper, for J. Kirkpatrick ; 25 hogsheads sugar, 10c staves, J, and W. Kirkpa- 
trick; SU bales cotton, Saunders and Co.; 46 ditte, D. Knox ; 7 hogsheads sugar, 
order ; 50 hogsheads sugar, 51 puncheons rum, for J. Hinde aud Co.; 53 hogsheads, 
11 tierces sugar, 13 puucheons rum, R. Walker and Co. ; 30 hogsheads sugar, Gibbs, 
Thompson and Co. ; 17 hogsheads, 11 tierces sugar, 120 puncheons, 13 hogsheads 
rum, ! cask tortoisehell, 17 logs mahogany, T. and Is, Littledale; 20 hogsheads 
sugar, Armstrong and Co. ; 15 ditto, J, Dissell and son; 10 ditto, W. P. Litt and 
Co.; 15 puncheons, 6 hogsheads rum, Corrie, Ainslie and Co.; 20 puncheons 
ditto, C. Lawrence; 15 ditto, Winstanley and Joseph; 2 panchieons tum, D. 
Ceank; 13 ditto, 20 hogsheads sugar, order. ; 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Fmportations at the, Port of London; from 21st May to 22d June, 4810... 


SPANISH WOOL. cwrs, MADDER, cwTs. ; LINSEED. ts. 
Coles andCo. ++-+> 120 | Stapiforth and Co..--+ 250 B. Taylor and Co, ++-+ 400 
Hart 150 | Mellish and Co. 100 Giles and Co. we eeeees esp 
J. Cohen and Co,----- 20 | Briggs and Co,-++---- + 300 (Schroder and Co-:--- 
‘ ** 495 Pinlay TREee eee ee eee 180 Soltan and Cp. «0 «is 20% 

Garcias and Co. +--+-+* 370} J.T. Daubuz ----+--- 600" fe. mad W Eke : 00g been 
Gordon and Co++++++++ 165°) B. Réedwell «+++++++++ 130 J. Twemlow $e Aiea 
Méllish and Co: +--+» 90 | J. Milne «++--+eese+ 190 N. W. Symmondsins.+ 150 
Betihéns and Co.----.+  15-} C. and J. Robinson ---- . 200 -R, and J. Wilsen-tar os 390 
T. Edward: «++++-++++% . T. Bell «+seeeeeeeeree 140 —— 
T. ‘Pearson and Sons -- . W.and J. Hore ++<+++ . 450 co 4480 
Soltam and Co,-++++++- Griffin and Son-see-+-+ | 40 — 
Sellim and Co. ++++++++ R. Thampsov eesserce 30 
O'Reilly and Co-+--++ 120 | W.Vimk -+rereeeses+ 150 FLAX. ‘ 
More and Co. eveeverce —_—— a appear, 
R. Fennell and Son ---- 2710 Firmin de Tartay>--+'+ 
Raikes and Co- eeereee 3 we bs Ramsey cocedtececs 
Wilson and Co. eeeeee : ad G. Bailey eeeereeeeeee 
A Rapp eeoeeeerses G. Feise seer rereere 
Brown and itiben - RAGS, Tove. J. Hilt ever were weweee 
J. C. Bernales ..+-+-++ J. Wooller © <-++srsene Scougall and Co, ----++ 
Johnson and Co, «+ +++ B. Bayley-+++++++% +++ W. Jameson: +. se+e--- 
B. Duratid + --+++ ered G. Capper-++++s+es+ 
Kershaw.-o.+e+ese++e- Chester and Co---- ? 189 
Le Mesurier-««+++++++ E. Radwell «+--+++-) [ “neo 
Mac Donnell «--+--+» 7% | J. Twemlow---- 
Potts and Co, «+++-++++ Greén and Co--- HEMP. TONS. 
G, Flinds «-+++-+eeee+8 J. F. Schroder uae J. Rapp: -.++-sceseeee ft 
J. Salter ©e00 G0000080 280 ‘Rucker and Co-.:-... G, Peake eeecowbesese 20 
J. Warin «++-+e++00++ 320 /'R. Barnewell -- R. Harris and Co++.+.+ 
Pieschell and Co. eree 195 : Noble and Co, «++... 

J. de‘Ramalis «--++.-.. 50 J, Palton -+e-+++s5-+ Scougall and Co, «+ +++ 
Smith and Co, «--.<--+ 350 | Pedder and Co--+-...- ; 

CS Gregg +¢«eesseeees 710 J. Lloyd eee eee ee ener 
Lubbock and Co ---+++) 150 


3874 
SILK. Byewe SILK. 


ths, 

R. Smith Pee ere ee reee sere 870~- E. Gwatkin CeCe eeeeseeeeeee 150. "20 
Doxatt and Co,-++++e++e+++ 25,5005 Mellish and Co. seeeeeesccee GOOse ememe 
Groff hule and Co. eee eee eee mee Martin and Co,--.-+seeceeees 1030. 1160 
F, Minotiand Co,--«+eers++++ 5600++ Princep and Co, «++++++«exe+ ——=-> 2600 
J. Cohen and Co, --+-ee++++++ S600+ J. Mottenx ++-+eseeeeseeess 2650++ 1260 
Scordit and Co. «++-+seete es —mmmmce Weiriand Co, cesessccccccce cmmmes 1800 
Cazenove and Co. «+++-+++s. Patteson and Co.+++-+-++++++ 2030++ 650 
Staniforth and Co. J, Vere and Co, +++-++ee0e+ emmmss 9550 
3 T. Daubuz - eee eeereersee ; R. Young eee eee eeeeeeeeee 800.. e==ass 
Wollam and Co. -+++-+++-«+- Johnson and Wo, -+++--++se06 —->» 1000 
Haldeman and Sons --+-'s--+ 12,550-+ M. Bendelack Peeererirrreery 500... ae 
F. Sapts «---++eseeeesseeee 2100-2 f Banbury and-Co..------+++-+ 140+» 250 
Wert ond Co. eeeeee Batard and Co, ee eeeereeeee 400... 3000 

AVENE +e eere 8% ereeee 4850-.- and J. OTE «eeteesevcee 1000. + amma 
Ww. 'L@@-+eeee-. eocevecctoses 14Q0+6 ‘ " 
Gandolfe and Co-+ssees.eee8 2780-- Py ? 86230 49540 


Prices x Nevigaile Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Bire Office Shares, &. 
Vier ‘a to i tosish ex dividend: Hal yonriy-=sbopmoutiaale 3 a. sper dane kal ‘yearly 1k Stoat- 


861. 10s. ex dividend.—Kermmett 
Beret ol Huaerstel, ‘40s.—Rochdale, 50l.— Union, 1271. te 1351. at Grene'U 101, 
—Lancaster, 291. 10s. .—Dudley. , 52]. 108—Croydon, 451. sre 
aD A 














i i, per cent London Dock, 1311. 10s. to 1361.—Globe Aasurauce, 1501 
rewium.—Albion, 601.—East Loudon Water Works, £231. ‘ 


YoL,. Iv, 1M . 








go Importations, Se. July 1, 
Impbrtations ut the PORT of LONDON, for the’ Moiith ending 22d’ Sine, 1810. 


} 


Ashes, Peat!’ atrd-Pot, barrels. + - + 1890 | Rasins, San, cwts! t+ <¥ fesse 
Barilla, cWt. ooo eseeceeeeecsnee 2170 Raisins, Siv rna, casks 
tandy, gals. » +, wacennes+ 25,170 | Rice, ‘bur 
Brimstone, cwt. + 2170. Rum, galls.; +-- 
istles, doz. Ibs. «rssresrerineee . 1200} Silk,, ¥ rown, Ibs. +++ +++" 
p apiter, tons 22 pedineehe Ae oderee 1512).—+4 ‘ 
Joffce, barrels + eeware sible ghecbeoes 12,180 Smalts, lbs. , beta R SS 
Cork, tons. + wwe dee spmaeede ewere » Sugar, bhds. Pee eee oe 
Tallow, tind ¢-+8+seeeeers Sebic 
@atrrants, casks Ty eee Tar, ban «<4 +++ 
Pinx, TONS s+ eesreererrervess tS lin \'Tobacco, 
Ilemp, CONG cevecseceeeeresetees Wheat, drs," odeee'e 
itigeed, mis $a’. sate pécsecoe 4180) Wine, ‘pals 
; Sgeeseaee 2710] Wool, cwts, dudihish "= Seeebe ee 
i 41 Hides seeeree feee teeeeene eevee 1,950,000 
gs, fons, sesersepes re 79 | Irons, tons. -4+1**** 845 
ape Seed, busb. + +++, tere 970 


one 





vee 


“COU RSE. OF EXCHANGE. 
‘ : ! Tuesday, or 4 
~~ +! 5 Juue. 


. 








“AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. - io 33 
Ditto at sight , ap insee does [oh S eee 39 
eee 2 Us. , } 10 
—Hamburgh, 24 User +++ 4-5 98 
’ * Altana,,. 24: nee sage eer eregess . 81 
“Pansy Aaaiaoie Goes 21 
Ditto, at sight:«- ay oe 
Bourdeaux-: - ¢ ward 
co Madrid-+ +++ +++++ Effective-s+++- te ' > 44 
in paper: ewes 
Cadiz eeu tere eseereserere Whee 39 
Bilboa eeeee Secsereeeeerer tere 41 
58 
.}. 54 
- 52 
49 . 
O84 
72 
‘BS 
37k 


CoUNa 





Oe Ouse f > 


aoe 
.ooor 

















‘ee 94 
c ork... ° smccdoceereeds re at | Of 10% 
ew: ‘ln 55. Bd. per Bern ¢ Ona jut & per cent, premium. ‘ 
Ouyt Agia of ithe Bankjon, Holland, 4 per Cent. 
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Gazette, for the bag; nding 16th June, 1810. 
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Polay Ble tenereceesnpee bp age: “$7 v—yr40 
Fine Flour te-sersersg seee ds tS. | 0 00 


' Seconds) +4 +r r+ pmedeeeee ene) COD ome! 195 


Rapbdded, bow sib beeed aie die vinieate 662! teatta.. 
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Pot sack of 6 hashels; or 280:Ibayct! ° 


“seit 


Wheat, Irish «+-«13 0 a 45° G.per qr. 
Oats, Potatoes; 4 2 @ aii Sperdsibs 
aa 4 2 ditto 
Waterford 4 Oditto 
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3 "8 to, 
7 ‘2 per $6 qts. 
6 0 .htto 
3a i2, ‘6 per 36 qts. 
Oa 11. 7 itto 
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PRICE OF CORN AT” LIVERPOOL, Agih June; 48400 j.. 


Beans, New ‘Tiok;48: 0. a: 50's Rnccnns e 
| Old ditto ; 58) 0a 56.1@ ditto 


Peas, White -- +." 56 Oa 75~Oditto 
i rey Be Stor 
our,Fine---+.; 86 0 a 88 0 rene 
aye ~~ 82 Oa 84, Ae tto 
‘ seeeee 66 O a 1 
Ditto Sour 54 Qa rh hal 
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Butts 59 to 56 Ibs. each --++++ 45, a O 

Ditto, 55 to 66 Ibs. each «-+++- 22} a 25 

Merchagt’s Backs +++++++++++ ee a 24 
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Fise Coach Hides 
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Seep tomecee 70. to B0lbs. thee . 38° 
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Small Seats (Greenland) - - 
Large do. per doz, 109s. to 1508. 
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92 LONDON’ PRICE CURRENT. 


'"JONE 22, 1810, 
—— 


B, signifies Barrel ; BI. Bushel ; Ch. Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Dealz 
"120; J. Jar of Oil Of 24 Gallons; anda ¥ Chest of Oi 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, of 
Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons ‘each; Q. Qilarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. Ton'dr 20 cwt; 
“'Tu> Tawof 252 Gallons.—Nore, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gattons ; 
‘“ Bueellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe-of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 GaHons;' Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenish per Aum. of 36.Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57-or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. ' ; 
¥. B The Duties which are paid by the. Importers are included in the following Prices,’ and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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Cotton ( Pernambuc . 
Bahia . 
Maranham . 
Para 

Strinam . 
Demerara 
Berbice . 
Carriacou 
Grenada. 
Barbadoes 
Domingo. 
-Martinico 
Jamaica . 
Bahama . 


Bengal . . 
DYER’S Wood, Bar W.|< 
Brazil . 
—-—— Brazilet 
Cam Wood 
Fustic 
———Zant or young 
———Logwood Camp 
Hond. chipt 
Jamaica chipt 

unchipt 

Nivaragia, large 

small 
Sanders Red . . 
DRUGS. Aloes, Barbad. 
Succotorine 
Hepatic or E, If. 
Angelica Root p 
Antimony Crude . 
Arsenic Red 4 ° 
White; . 
Balsem Capivi; « 


ALUMEnglish .  . 
Roach . A 
Almonds Barbary Bitter; 
: Sweet 
‘tee Jordan - 
- ‘Valentia . 
AnnattoFlag  . . 
———- Spanish . : 
Argol Bola.& Rhe. white 
—— Florence White . 
—— Naples White - 
: _ ———- Red . 
Ashes Amer: Pear!, 
oe Pot best 
Barilla Teneriffe . 
— — Spanish . 
Sicily . . 
= Dantzic Pearl ,| 
—— Russia Pot.. . 
BERRIES, Juniper, Ger. 
——————J talian 
Yellow Tarkey 
Brandy Best f 
Inferior . 
Brimstone Foreign Ro 
Bristles Hog Russia und. 
Archangel do. 
Koningsberg do. 
CAPERS, French. 
- Spanish . 
Cochineal $pa. Garbled 
East India . 
» Cogoa WespIndia. _ . 
, 7 Carracca for Export. 
, Coffee W. I. very ord. 
_ ord, 
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Cardemoms (best) 
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Castor Oil) ps bot. 1hib. 
Coculns {indicus . al 
Colocynth Turkey . 4 
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Tamarinds West India 
Tapioca, Lisbon « 
Turmeric, Bengal, . 
vat di 
————— West India . 
Verdigrise Wet , 
Dry, «9» 
(nae Crystallized 
-|Vitriol, Roman ,, 
EBONY, Black Rose. 
reen, + » 
ElephT, 70 tog0lb each 3 
—+—— Serivelloes 
FEATHERS, Dantz. 
Hambro’ 
———— Russia , 
Down »- 
Fiax, Riga .. «4 
Petersburgh 12 
ALLS, Aleppo blue 
Ah AR I 
Geneva Holland. | § 
-/|Glue, For. dry thick lea. 
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HEMP, Riga Rhine 
Out shot . 
Codilia a -{6, 
——-Petersburg Clean 
Hides Raw. West India 
Bu nos Ayres 
Brazil . 
Horse, British 


INDIGO. 
Guatimala Flora 
Sobres 
—--—— Cortes 
Carracca Flora . 
—— Sobres| 
Payee Cortes} 
Brazil . . . 
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Columbo Root '. 
Cream of Tartar . 
Essence of Bergamot . 
——— Lavender . 
—— Lemon... 
Origanun 
Rosemary a 
Gallangal, East India 
Gentian Root. 
Ginseng. . 
Gum Ammo, Drop 
--~— Lamp 
Gum Arabic .E. 1. 
—— Turkey fine 
—— Rarvary. . 
— Assafestida . 
—— Benjamin . 
—— Cambogium . 
Copal scraped 
—— Galbanum . 
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—— Myrrh ° 
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Ipecacuanha - 
Isinglass, Book . 
Leaf . 
——-—— Long Staple 
Manna, Flakey . 
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Oil of Vitriol . 
Opium ° 
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Quicksilver e - 
Rhubarb, East India 
Russi 
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0 32 6 
138 0 0 
2 |Reggio 034 0 
a Brutia 0 540 
> Bergam -.| 0 49 0 
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Silk £ 3: “Modena . 50 
£*')Piedm .| 0 56 
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Cloves . 10 8 
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dary on all coon a percent, All white or clayed sugar of the British plantation imported since the @4:h of June, 1799, pays a 
@ustom duty of 11. Ss. 4d. per cwt. All British plantation raw sugar on deing exported to Ireland orelsewhere, draw back @75- per CWre 
Havannah sugar, it warehoused, pays a duty of 1s. 10d. per cwt. on being exported. Refined svgar, called bastard cround sugar, 26% 
6d, ; and on bastard broken in pieces, 33s. 1d, All sugar, $3s. except double loaves, which 1s 8+ Nefined sugar broken tn 
picces, 1 allowed a bounty of 59%, per cwt,on exportation, If exported ina foreign ship, I 6d. less, 
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Honduras 
.|| Weol Beav. Ruffing Best) 
«—Wooms Brown . 
Best White 
|-—+--—— White Stage. 
—— Coat Seasoned 
=——Coney English 
——-Goats Smyrma 
i ——Vigonia Red 

——-—_>~—— Pale . 
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' PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON. 

At 2gs. To Yariiouth, Hull, Newcastle, civecpent Chetuer, &e. c—-Att ts P Pows: if'Mbotland Wey- 
fnouth, uth, Plymouth, Jersey, Guern 3 gs. Dablin, Cork, De imerick, Bristol, 
Chester, from Liverpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin, Cork or Waterford. “pengal, adras, orChina.¢-4 
4 gs. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Doin, ok. &c. to London Caw ships) retarn 2. A 
Poole, &c. to Newfoundland. to U.S. of America, American ships.—At-p gs. To Madeira to U. $. 
‘America-—At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 31,—At 8gs. Newfoundland, shenéate &c. 
or Feeward Islands.— Brazil, South America, return 41.—At 10 gs. Senegambia; U.S. of Ameri ec 
Ships) veturn 51. Jamaica, South America.—At 1¢ gs. To Musquito shoe, Honduras, &c. return 61.— 

To #ast Indies, or home.---East Indies to London.—Westward and Leeward Istands to U.S. of America, 
Quebec, Montreal. &ce.—At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery.—At 25 gs. Newfoundland, Jamaica, and 
Westward Islands.—To Gottenbargh and back 20 gs return 4 with convoy.—Stockholm and piaces ad- 
jacent, 16gs. return 4.—Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 8 gs. retarn 4.—Oporto, 10 gs. retarn 4---Mediterra/* 
aean 8g5,—return-¢l,—From Liverpeol to America, § g3.—To Amsterdam ‘and ‘Rotterdam, 6 gs. 
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